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When Disaster Strikes 


I’ OUR WEATHER PATTERN cChang- 
ing? Is a world-wide weather 
revolution in progress? 
Authoritative investigators 
meteorologists imply it is. 
They say the world-wide weath- 


and 


er changes in recent years are the 
result possibly of sun-spots; that 
increased frequency of hurricanes 
and their shift northward and fur- 
ther inland may be the result of 
shifting high-altitude, high-velocity 
air rivers; that stronger convolu- 
tions of large warm and cold ai: 
masses in the Caribbean are the re 
sult of steady recession of the polar 
icecap, the source of cold winds 
and ocean currents that control the 
Northern Hemisphere climate. 


By DONALD B. SHERWOOD 


Naval observers report that the 
arctic icecap is melting at an alarm 
ing rate. The National Geographic 
Society notes that glacier shrinkage 
in the last 40 years has equaled 
that of the previous 200 years! 

Other observers report the north- 
ward migration of animal, plant 
and insect life; that in recent years 
harbors in northern-most points of 
Alaska have been experiencing pro- 
longed, ice-free, open access; that 
certain mineral resources in Labra- 
dor have become more accessible 
for prospecting and development; 
that New England fishermen must 
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sail greater distances to reach com- 
mercially attractive fishing grounds. 

Today we know much more 
about the weather than we did 16 
years ago, when the Great Hurri- 
cane of 1938 roared out of the At- 
lantic into New England, or even 
11 years ago when another such 
storm struck that area. In the years 
between those storms, the fire in- 
surance industry was so well mo- 
bilized that even worse disasters— 
if such have been 
imagined—would be taken in its 
stride. These were: 


could then 


Texas hurricane, July, 1943 

San Antonio hailstorm, April, 
1944 

San Antonio hailstorm, May, 
1946 

Texas City disaster, April, 1947 

Florida Gulf Coast hurricane, 
September 1947 

Florida hurricane, September 
1948 

Florida hurricane, August, 1949 

Florida hurricane, October, 1950 

South Amboy, N. J., explosion, 


May, 1950 

Columbus, Ga., tornado, April, 
1953 

Waco, Tex., tornado-hailstorm, 
May, 1943 

Detroit, Mich., hailstorm, May, 
1953 

Eastern Massachusetts tornado, 


June, 1953 
Wichita hailstorm, June, 1953 
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Long Island and New England 
Hurricane Carol, August, 1954 

New York and New England 
Hurricane Edna, September, 
1954 


To cope with those great disas- 
ters® and scores of others only 
slightly less devastating, the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters 
puts into immediate operation its 
now well-known Catastrophe Loss 
Adjustment Procedure—a procedure 
which, for the 16 disasters that I 
have just mentioned (and exclusive 
of Hazel), sped loss payments for 
well over 1,000,000 claims. 

Last year, in the case of Hurri- 
canes Carol, Edna and Hazel, the 
capital stock fire insurance com- 
panies paid out some $225,000,000! 
In fact, for many days in succession 
your companies paid more than 
2,000 losses a day and during a 
period of five months, Massachu- 
setts’ property owners alone re- 
ceived from the capital stock fire 
insurance companies an average of 
$350,000 for every working day. 
Within 45 days, over $200,000,000 
in losses had been paid! 

Certainly the speed with which 
those losses were paid attest not 
only to the successful operation of 
our business but also to the proce- 
dure which is followed in their 


adjustment. 


*National Board opened temporary 
supervisory offices in stricken areas. 
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In this connection, may I point 
out that while we had a “catastro- 
phe plan” years back and under 
which detailed records were kept 
on several major catastrophes pre- 
ceding the 1938 hurricane, it was 
not until the Houston Hurricane 
of 1943 that the plan, as we now 
know it, was put to full test and 
found effective in guiding the han- 
dling of nearly 72,000 claims. 

However, it was not until May, 
1949, when a devastating tornado 
struck Amarillo, Texas, that the 
National Board began, for statis- 
tical purposes, to list catastrophes 
causing damage of $1,000,000 or 
more. Since then 60 have been so 
listed and, of those, 10 were so 
severe as to warrant the opening 
of temporary supervisory offices in 
the stricken areas. 

The fundamental purpose of the 
Catastrope Plan is to achieve uni- 
formity of adjustments, expeditious 
handling of all claims, and dissemi- 
nation of information helpful to the 
public in protecting their property. 
The plan also calls for the opening, 
when necessary, of temporary su- 
pervisory offices in the stricken 
areas. 

When we open a temporary su- 
pervisory office, as we did in the 
16 disasters mentioned earlier, we 
immediately call a meeting of the 
agents and explain to them in de- 
tail what we hope to accomplish 
and how we hope to do it. 
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We explain how all the adjusters 
have to sign a registration; that is, 
any one adjusting any loss arising 
out of the storm shall file with us 


an Adjuster’s Registration Card 


whether he be an agent, a special 
agent, a staff adjuster, a Bureau 
adjuster, or independent adjuster. 
We go on to point out that all 
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proofs-of-loss are to clear through 
our temporary supervisory office, 
and we ask that these proofs be 
accompanied with a Loss Index 
Card for statistical purposes, to- 
gether with addressed envelope so 
we can mail the papers to the re- 
spective companies after they have 
been checked and approved. 


Loss ADJUSTMENTS 


We explain, also, that companies 
have furnished us with home office 
loss men to serve as proof-checkers 
and, finally, that each day as proofs 
come in to us we will spot-check 
on-the-ground as many losses as we 
can in order to insure the uniform- 


ity we hope to obtain. 


We are of the firm opinion that 
it is just as evil to overpay a loss 
as to underpay a loss, and we are 
equally of the opinion that every- 
one is entitled to fair, courteous 
treatment and that the adjustment 
be concluded in an equitable busi- 
ness-like way, giving full considera- 
tion to policy terms and conditions. 

Meetings, of are held 
with contractors in order to estab- 
lish proper unit-costs and we are 
in constant touch with the mem- 
bers of the local special agents’ 
field club who are always most 
helpful, as well as the agents’ com- 
mittee from the 
surance exchange. 

In the insurance 
know that the way we adjust losses 


course, 


local agents in- 


business, we 
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determines whether our public re- 
lations are good or bad—whether 
or not we make and keep friends 
for our business. 

Loss adjustment places a big re- 
sponsibility on all of us. As com- 
panies, adjusters and local agents, 
our first and only job is to give the 
insured a prompt, fair and equita- 
ble adjustment when his loss oc- 
curs. 

We sell nothing that the insured 
can see except a piece of paper. 
Actually, we sell nothing but a 
sense of security—a guarantee that 
we will help share the burden 
when, and if, a loss occurs. That 
feeling of security is the only thing 
the insured ever gets for his money 
unless he does have a loss. 

Then it is our job to see to it 
that the adjustment satisfies him, 
keeps his confidence in us and our 
business and assures us of his con- 
tinued goodwill and patronage. 
The responsibilitv for doing the job 
right usually falls on two people— 
the adjuster and the local agent. 

Naturally, the best kind of loss 
adjustment is that which complete- 
ly satisfies the insured. But some- 
times it is difficult to satisfy the 
policyholder for the simple reason 
that not be 
satisfied with a settlement that is 
fair and equitable. But we can do 
our best to try to make the kind of 
adjustment that leaves the policy- 
holder with the feeling that he was 


some insureds may 
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treated with consideration and which agents have found go a long 
kindness. way to make loss adjustment easier 
Here are some rules-of-thumb and which make and keep friends 
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for our business. If there are one 
or two here which are not already 
in your “procedure” maybe you 
would like to try them: 


1. Be sure the insured under- 
stands his contract. 

As any good agent knows that 
explaining the contract is just a 
part of the regular service to the 
insured. Yet there are agents 
who don’t take time to explain 
the policies. Then, when a loss 
occurs, the insured discovers too 
late that his coverage isn’t what 
he thought it was. No, he doesn’t 
blame himself, either. But he 
says a lot of unkind things about 
the local agent. 

2. Report losses promptly. 

Adjustment can be speeded by 
prompt report of losses. Follow 
the usual procedure your com- 
pany expects, but get the report 
of the loss in as soon as possible. 

3. If necessary, take time to 
explain to insureds how loss ad- 
justment works and why there 
may be a delay. 

Adjusting losses may be a sim- 
ple thing to those of us in the 
business. But to your insured, it 
is very often a complicated proc- 
ess that he doesn’t understand. 
If you possibly can, explain to 
him that adjusters are company 
representatives, that they are 
highly-trained specialists, that it 
is their sole desire to complete 
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an adjustment equitable to all 

parties at interest. 

4. Cooperate with 
juster. 

All of us in the insurance busi- 
ness—agent, company and ad- 
juster—have the same common 
purpose; to effect a fair, equita- 
ble and prompt adjustment of 
the claim. That’s the best way to 
make and keep friends. So co- 
operate fully with the adjuster in 
giving him the information he 
needs and in making his contract 
with the insured easier. 

The conscientious local agent 
can speed the adjustment proce- 
dure of all losses by carefully filling 
in the current “Notice of Loss” 
(Form No. 3 Edition June 1954 see 
Page 5) on each loss as report is 
received from the assured. 

This is the simplified, new one- 
page form that was approved for 
use a year ago by the National 
Board. It was designed specifically 
for the purpose of saving time of 
adjusters and agency personnel 
after a catastrophe occurs. 

In a single operation the agent 
can prepare the required “Notice 
of Loss” for the company insuring 
the damaged property, for the field- 
man (or general agent), for his 
own records, and make an extra 
copy which will be handed to the 
adjuster assigned to settle the loss. 

However, it is imperative that 
this “Notice of Loss” be completed 


the Ad- 
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in detail to show all the informa- 
tion which the adjuster will require 
in order to know that the loss is 
covered by the policy and to pre- 
pare the Proof-of-loss in detail in 
order to be able to make definite 
settlement with the assured. So 
please be certain to prepare a “No- 
tice of Loss” for each policy. Omis- 
sion of any information from the 
“Notice of Loss” form will auto- 
matically block prompt payment of 
the claim and defeat the entire sys- 
tem which has been set up to pay 
catastrophe losses promptly. 


PREPARE REPORT 


If the agency will prepare this 
loss report in detail in accordance 
with the information requested, 
i.e., number of form attached to 
policy as well as date of issue, 
name of mortgage (if any), etc.; 
it will eliminate necessity of adjust- 
er taking up the time of agency em- 
ployes in securing daily report from 
file for transferring data to file 
pockets. 

This is not an experiment. It has 
been demonstrated that in those 
cases where the agents prepare the 
Loss Notice and are in accordance 
with prior instruction, assign the 
loss and deliver copy of the Loss 
Notice to the adjuster, the adjuster 
is free to devote his entire time to 
his job, namely, the adjustment of 
losses. He is not burdened with 
phone calls from agents nor does 
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he find his time taken up by going 
to the agent’s office and copying 
policy information. The result is 
that the adjuster increases his ef- 
fectiveness and adjusts more losses. 
He is just as desirous as is the agent 
and the policyholder to get the job 
done as quickly as possible. 

In order to cope with the great 
increase in the number of insured 
losses due to the broadening cover- 
ages now available and to the en- 
larged geographical areas involved 
in windstorms, the National Board 
recently issued an Addendum to 
its Catastrophe Loss Adjustment 
Procedure. 

As a result, local agency associa- 
tions, branch offices, and adjust- 
ment organizations, are called upon 
to play an increasingly important 
role. In particular, they are asked 
to do two things which are of major 
importance to industry-wide pub- 
lic relations. These are: 


(a) Obtain estimated number 
of losses and any other informa- 
tion of interest, including esti- 
mated average size of loss. 


(b) Send information on to 
field clubs. They will summarize 
the information and forward it 
to the National Board. This will 
make it possible for the National 
Board to release preliminary esti- 
mates. Such information and 
estimates will be subject to re- 
vision at a later date. 
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In addition, head offices of com- 
pany-owned adjustment organiza- 
tions should advise National Board 
of all available information and 
field clubs should ascertain number 
of additional adjusters brought into 
the area and number available in 
normal times and do likewise. 

The National Board will supply 
agents with copies of this Adden- 
dum as well as copies of its pam- 
phlet “10 Steps for Agents” which 
outlines the Catastrophe Loss Ad- 
justment Procedure. 

We all realize, of course, that 
conditions in an area suffering a 
major catastrophe present a serious 
handicap to the routine, orderly 


and efficient adjustment of losses. 
Existing facilities undergo severe 
strain. Agency personnel is handi- 
capped. Builders and contractors 
are called upon to meet extraordi- 
nary demands. The Catastrophe 
Loss Adjustment Procedure of the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers deals with these problems 
and certainly most effectively. 

The results speak well for our 
business. 

We can take pride in the manner 
in which, under the most trying 
circumstances, catastrophe losses 
running into many millions of dol- 
lars are so promptly handled to the 
satisfaction of everyone. 


It’s Possible! 

A woman was filling out an accident report. 
She had damaged the fender of a parked car 
while trying to park her own. 

One question on the report was, “What could 
the operator of the other vehicle have done to 


avoid the accident?” 


She wrote “He could have parked somewhere 


else.” 


—The Wyoming Insuror 





@ The major function of the Claims Bureau of 
the Association of Casualty and Surety Compa- 
nies is to detect fraudulent claims and to 
eliminate unethical practises—as well as assist 
in expediting valid claims—the scope of these 
the 


valuable to everyone 


activities and results accomplished are 


Cooperation In Claims 


F YOU WANTED TO sUM up the 
basic service of a trade or ser- 

vice association, you could do it 
in one sentence: It is capable of 
accomplishing, on behalf of its col- 
lective membership, things which 
in all probability none of them 
would be in a position to do in- 
dividually. 

Now the Claims Bureau of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies carries this one pace 
further. Jointly with similar organi- 
zations in the field, it is performing 
services which result in benefit to 
our industry as a whole—stock com- 
panies, mutual companies and self 
insurers. At times this may shock 
some grizzled veterans of the wars, 
but the facts of modern business 
life prove it to be sound. 

I am a stock company man to 
the core. I feel that no other 
method of providing protection to 
the public performs that service so 
fully and competently as the stock 


companies and the independent 


By J. DEWEY DORSETT 


agency system. We will fight for 
our way of doing business against 
any and all competition—openly, 
completely and even fiercely. But 
there is a point beyond which com- 
petitive differences as to method 
must draw the line: 

1) If they limit our ability to 
eliminate dishonest individuals 
or groups which seek to obtain 
a share of the insurance dollar 
through fraudulent means. 

2) If they tend to weaken our 
common purpose of providing 

reasonable rates, 
under- 


insurance at 
consistent with 
writing principles. 

3) If they prevent us from 
acting in concert to correct in- 
ternal situations which interfere 
with the swift and proper settle- 
ment of just claims; a condition 
that would cast discredit upon 
the whole industry. 


sound 
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The original and still the major 
function of our Claims Bureau is 
the detection of fraudulent claims 
and the elimination of unethical 
practices by members of a trade 
or profession performing necessary 
services for insurance companies 
and their insureds. On the other 
side of the coin, it is helping to 
expedite the settlement of valid 
claims. 

Cams AGE 

Now whether it is because in- 
surance coverage has become so 
widespread or whether the finan- 
cial guarantees of insurance have 
fostered certain pecularities in 
modern American life, I think it is 
obvious, especially to all of us, that 
in addition to the petroleum age, 
the electronic age, the nuclear age, 
we also are living in what might 
be called the claims age. This 20th 
Century gold rush—the frenzy to 
stake out a financial claim against 

1ebody or to litigate the faint- 
est injury to limb, property or 
peace of mind especially where 
there is a vein of insurance pay- 
dirt is a phenomenon that almost 
puts the old covered wagon days 
to shame. 

We are in the business for the 
specific purpose of paying valid 
claims—that is our stated obliga- 
tion. But when facts in a given 
claim begin to blend into fancy 
and when fancy merges into out- 
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right larceny, we are dealing with 
another matter and a totally dif- 
ferent set of obligations. These ob- 
ligations, in equal measure, are to 
protect our interests and to safe- 
guard the vast investments which 
millions of insureds have placed in 
our hands. So our Claims Bureau, 
in order to root out a widespread 
racket in claims frauds, has estab- 
lished a network of eight carefully 
placed field offices in addition to 
its central headquarters in New 
York, each staffed by trained in- 
vestigators, most of whom are 
former FBI men and attorneys. 
Their primary job is to track down 
and bring to law those out-and-out 
cases of fraud or suspected fraud. 

On the casualty side of the in- 
surance industry a _ fraudulent 
claim is something far more than 
just an over-eager beaver with an 
adding machine where his brains 
should be. It generally involves, 
also, a faked accident which in 
most cases is not an accident at all 
but the slick work of a professional 
who can make even honest wit- 
nesses believe they have seen the 
real thing. Or it may be an acci- 
dent all right, but a carefully 
staged one, frequently including 
actual injuries to people who are 
willing to take the discomfort or 
pain so long as it comes in a shiny 
green wrapping provided by some 
insurance Carrier. 

Sometimes our claim faker is 
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a normally respectable individual 
who saw an opening and just 
couldn't resist sliding into it. It 
may be a stray character from the 
underworld looking for a fast way 
to pick up a shady dollar. It may 
be a practicing lawyer, a physician, 
ambulance driver, nurse or occa- 
sionally a policeman. It also may 
be a highly organized, methodically 
operating claim ring. 

On the whole, the claim faker 
will be found among one or a com- 
bination of these types. Generally 
speaking, we do not concentrate 
on the one-timer—the little man 
who makes his uneasy dollar and 
scurries back to oblivion. What we 
are looking for is the repeater—the 
guys, gals or gangs who can run 
the takes into amazing sums unless 
a stop is put to them quickly and 
effectively. We are putting them 
out of business as fast as we catch 
up with them and I can tell you 
that there are fewer and fewer of 
these professionals in business to- 
day. All of which means, that the 
more accident claim reports or re- 
quests for investigation the Claims 
Bureau can obtain, the more cer- 
tain they are of sweeping the 
whole field. This is what I meant 
when I say that differing com- 
petitive methods must not interfere 
with our doing a complete job to 
protect the public and the industry 
against the professional claim faker. 

All types of companies, there- 


COOPERATION IN CLAIMS 1] 


fore, that are subject to numerous 
accident claims are subscribers to 
a collateral claim checking opera- 
called the Index System. 
These include own member 
stock companies, independent 
stock companies, mutuals, self in- 
surers and so on. As you can see, 
the more companies that come in, 


tion 
our 
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the better the chances of running 
fakers because each 
member files a record of his acci- 
dent claims with the Index System. 
These cards are pouring at a pres- 
ent rate of some 1,250,000 a year 
and to-date there are 11,250,000 
such claim cards on file. 


down more 


CLAIMs INVESTIGATION 


Now here is where the faker tum- 
bles over his own ego—his supreme 
confidence in his cleverness. The 
investigators of the Claims Bureau 
keep a close tab on these cards, 
because sooner or later the train of 
the claim repeater will show up 
and the quest is on. Sometimes it 
turns out to be nothing but a poor 
fellow having a lot of hard luck 
with accidents and he never sus- 
pects that he has been under in- 
vestigation. Sometimes «it leads 
straight to the den of a professional 
or a pack of them and whatsa sur- 
prise it is when the district at- 


torney shows up with his own de- 
tectives and a bright new warrant. 
In most cases, however, the check 


shows the claim is valid and in that 
case the Claims Bureau has served 
to expedite the process of adjust- 
ment, not only cutting over-all loss 
expenses but providing a vital pub- 
lic relations service in helping to 
speed a satisfactory settlement. 

In 1954 alone, the Claims Bu 
reau investigated 871 
Ninety-two were referred to state 


persons. 
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or municipal prosecuting author- 
ities and of that number, 55 were 
prosecuted or indicted. In addition, 
22 lawyers and three physicians 
caught in unethical practises were 
turned over to their respective as- 
sociations for disciplinary action. 
Such was the catch for a single 
year and if it could be counted, 
I am certain that the number of 
persons deterred by the above 
actions from joining the something- 
for-nothing club would be far 
greater. 

But the services of the Claims 
Bureau go far beyond the snaring 
of these jackals. Claim adjustment 
involves frequent conflict between 
claimant and claimee, between in- 
surer and insured, and between in- 
surer and insurer. Successful claim 
adjustment aims, of course, at a re- 
duction of such conflicts to the low- 
est possible minimum—both for the 
good of the industry as well as the 
insuring public. In examining ways 
to help reduce such conflicts, it 
soon became apparent that the 
place to start was among claims 
men themselves. 

For years, the industry had been 
faced with two anomalies. The first 
was the situation of claims men op- 
erating in the same locality, forced 
to do business with each other yet 
standing at arms length, unable or 
unwilling to resolve matters of 
common concern with frank open- 
ness. The result was delay, con- 
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A brief summary of Claims Bureau's 1954 Investigations 


fusion and waste with nobody—in 
insured—benefiting. The 
that 
local organizations of claims men 


surer or 


second was where so-called 
existed, frequently they were such 
in name only. There was, of course, 
a membership of claims men but 
among them also were lawyers, 
medical practitioners, repair shop 
owners and garagemen whose con 
cerns, to put it mildly, did not ex 
actly parallel the industry’s. In one 
area it reached the ultimate in 
absurdity when a garageman was 
elected president of the local claim 
association. 

In 1941, the stock casualty com 


panies, through the Claims Bureau 


and its 


advisory committee of 
member company executives got 
together with a similar group in 
the National Association of Mutual 
Casualty Companies and set up a 
Claim Managers’ Council Program. 
Its purpose was to establish organ 
izations of claims men, chosen on 


a company basis, in specific local- 
ities. The aim of such councils was 
simple—to establish harmonious re- 


lations among claims men, set up 
and maintain ethical standards in 
claim adjustment, improve claim 
administration and to insure equi- 
table and prompt adjustment of 
claims. 

These Councils now operate in 
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68 cities. On a local basis they 
represent the industry in discus- 
sions with authorities and others 
on such matters as workmen’s com- 
pensation medical fee schedules, 
hospital rates and so on. Under 
broad national guidance, they have 
been successful in working out 
problems which no company could 
handle singly. Most important, 
they have developed practical pro- 
cedures for solving common prob- 
lems and setting standards for 
claim administration and adjust- 
ment. So here too, is another in- 
stance of differences in business 
methods not being allowed to stand 
in the way of transcending bene- 


fits. 


ARBITRATION AGREEMENT 


In meeting and solving these 
problems through intra-industry co- 
operation, we found that the path 
led to still another issue of great 
consequence and importance—both 
for the industry and the public. 
This was the subrogation of claims, 
particularly automobile. You need 
no crystal ball to picture the waste 
to the industry, the taxpaying citi- 
zenry and the insuring public when 
two insurance companies disputing 
a subrogation claim involving, on 
the average, something like $250, 
take their case before a judge, a 
jury and the whole paraphernalia 
of judicial procedure. Or when two 
insurance companies publicly dis- 


September 


pute their responsibility for the 
payment of an insured’s liability. It 
isn’t just delay or waste—it’s the 
worst possible sort of public rela- 
tions. 

Well, we met this problem in the 
same way we met the others. In 
1944, again by joint agreement be- 
tween mutual and stock casualty 
companies, a way out of this situa- 
tion was developed. I say “devel- 
oped” because it sprang out of 15 
years of previous experience in 
New York. This was the Inter- 
Company Arbitration Agreement. 

It began with 15 mutual casualty 
and 36 stock companies. By 1952 
there were over 150 signatories; 
members of the two associations 
or affiliated companies. Today, it 
has 238 signatories, including stock 
and mutual casualty and fire com- 
panies and also reciprocal ex- 
changes. In 1948, the Arbitration 
Committees set up under the agree- 
ment handed down 412 decisions; 
in 1950, the figure was 1,163. By 
1953, nearly 4,300 decisions were 
given and this past year the total 
was 5,613 decisions out of an esti- 
mated 20,000 cases received for 
consideration. It has been estimat- 
ed, moreover, that three in every 
four disputed subrogation 
never even reach the final arbitra- 
tion stage. They are settled by 


cases 


quiet, speedy agreement between 
the two signatories. 
Now, why has this been so. One 
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reason is that the procedure is sim- 
ple and direct. Once it is agreed 
there will be no litigation—and all 
signatories have so bound them- 
selves—involved and lengthy legal 
preparations aren't necessary. Since 
all the facts eventually will go be- 
fore an arbitration panel, the accent 
on secrecy disappears and cards 
held by the two companies can be 
laid face up. When that happens, 
plus the knowledge that the deci- 
sion of the panel is final, it be- 
comes much easier to settle the 
matter before it reaches that stage. 

Another reason is the full con- 
fidence of all signatories in the 
compeience and impartiality of 
the arbitration Each 
signatory to the agreement has its 
own carefully chosen employees on 
one or more of these committees, 
although naturally they do not sit 
in judgment on cases where they 
are involved. It is significant to 
note, by the way, that there has 
been a practically even split be- 
tween decisions rendered in favor 
of the plaintiff and those given for 
the defendant. 

Third is the matter of cost. Arbi- 
tration or pre-arbitration settle- 
ment has saved the signatory com- 
panies literally hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars by eliminating 
litigation related expenses 
while increasing subrogation claim 
recoveries. I mention finally, the 
matter of good public relations. 


committees. 


and 
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The insured’s claim is disposed of 
quickly without the uncertainties 
of wondering whether or not he 
may be snatched away from his 
livelihood at some indefinite date 
to attend a court trial on behalf 
of his carrier. And if there is a dis- 
agreement as to whose linen be- 
longs on whose clothesline we no 
longer need to have the issue flap- 
ping in the public breeze. 

Let me move briefly to another 
item. The years immediately fol- 
lowing the war found casualty in- 
surance facing critically serious 
problems in the automotive field. 
Repair costs had jumped 134 per- 
cent over 1939 prices. Inflation, of 
course, was part of the reason. 
There also was a tremendous in- 
crease in the number of cars on 
the road and a rising accident fre- 
quency. There also was a growing 
tendency among some garagemen 
and some policy holders to add a 
little here and throw in a little 
there—all at the expense, of course, 
of the insurance companies. The 
net result was that rates went up 
not—merely once, but a number of 
times. 

One way to get at the roots of 
this problem was safety education 
through official and private groups 
and via the press. I believe you 
are familiar with the work of our 
Association in this field. Anothe: 
way was a public education cam- 
paign to explain to people why 
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rates had gone up and what they, 
as drivers and insureds, could do 
about it. That too, played its part. 
A third way w..s to move directly 
against excessively high costs of 
auto repairs. 

In 1947, the Pittsburgh Casualty 
Claim Manager’s Council, taking 
independent action, decided to ob- 
tain the services of an impartial 
appraise damages to 
automobiles involved in accidents. 


expert to 


INDEPENDENT APPRAISERS 


After 
found their man. He became, not 
a salaried employee, but a new 
kind of business- 
man—an impartial estimator who 


extensive search, they 


independent 


worked on a fee basis and on the 
quality of the service he provided. 

The plan worked. Reductions in 
repair costs were so striking that 
the following year, 1948, the Com- 
bined Claims Committee of our 
Association and the mutuals gave 
their complete endorsement to the 
plan. Today there are 84 approved 
independent operating 
in 109 major cities. Reductions in 
repair costs have been between 15 
and 25 percent and even higher 
on estimates under $100 — some- 
times as much as 29 percent. Non- 
Association organizations also are 


appraisers 


finding the system increasingly 
valuable to them. Self 
railroads and other heavy equip- 
ment companies such as truckers 


insurers 


September 


—are utilizing the services of the 
independent appraiser, as are 
some agents, to reduce their loss 
records. Moreover, an investigation 
conducted among insurance per- 
sonnel, independent adjustors, re- 
pair shops, garage dealers and at- 
torneys has shown that where 
these people are familiar with the 
program, or working with it, the 
independent appraiser system is 
warmly received. 

The claims man and adjustor 
approve it because it gives them 
a positive yardstick on which to 
base their final judgments. The 
honest garageman is for it because 
it gets him off the hook of unethi- 
cal proposals by some _ insureds, 
gives him the benefit of a fast and 
reliable appraisal and at the same 
time guarantees him a fair return 
for his work. I shall not dwell on 
the obvious benefits to the insur- 
ance companies except to note that 
in 1954 alone, they and other users 
of the system entrusted some 
250,000 cases of damaged auto 
mobiles and trucks to the expert 
judgment of these independent ap- 
praisers. 

There are many other ways in 
which the Claims Bureau renders 
service to our membership and the 
entire industry but to go into them 
here would involve the sort of 
itemization I have been trying to 
avoid, The point I would like to 
get down to is to what purpose all 
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this activity is being carried on. 

Our aim as an Association is 
to help our membership conduct 
their business more efficiently be- 
hind a bulwark of official under- 
standing and public support. Ow 
Claims Bureau has pursued this 
purpose along two specific lines—to 
help in the streamlining of claims 
administration, particularly with re- 
gard to intercompany relations and 
relations with the public, and to re- 
duce or eliminate conditions which 
made for the 
overpayment of 
to unworthy claimants. 

Now we in stock company in- 
surance have advanced to unpre- 
cedented heights during the past 
half-century. We face new oppor- 
tunities and, concurrent with them, 


have paymeut o1 


insurance money 


new problems. The opportunities 
I refer to are the vast industries 
now opening up which will require 
our services. The problems, or one 
of them, manifests itself in a ten 
dency by some of the public to 
forego service in the quest foi 
price. What both 
and problems have in common is 
that they call for vigorous and ef- 
fective the chal 
lenge. 

I have no concern over the op 
portunities. In terms of efficiency 
and service, I feel that we and ow 


opportunities 


action to meet 
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agency system stand unchallenged. 


As regards the competition of cost, 
I think it can readily be trans- 
formed into still another oppor- 
tunity. 

Our Claims 
recognized the issue as industry- 
wide in scope. In endeavoring to 
meet it, it has claimed no special 
wisdom or source of knowledge for 
itself. Rather it has sought the 
advice and support of most ele- 
ments in the industry regardless 
of divergencies in lines or ways of 
business. And _ the have 
benefited all of us. 

Pride of system, method, or- 
ganization is one of the healthiest 
urges—whether in humans, politics 
or business. It is the basis of 
intelligent competition and_ the 
springboard or progress. But where 
pride becomes parochialism; where 
competition and specialization sim- 
ply separate without advancing, 
then the opposite of 
progress—you retrogress. 


Bureau has long 


results 


you have 

For all of us in this industry 
there can only be one end purpose 
—to provide a better service, at rea- 
sonable profit to ourselves and at 
less cost to the public. Much of 
it can be achieved by pursuing 
our separate ways. Much more can 
be accomplished by working to- 
gether. 





@ The newest standard automobile 


insurance 





policy offers the policyholders of the companies 


using it the broadest and most complete pro- 


tection that these companies have ever granted 


—the actual changes are given in detail here 


by the author as well as their meaning for the 


average automobile policyholder and the inde- 


pendent producer 


A New Automobile Policy 


INCE JULY OF THIS YEAR mem- 

bers of the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters, the Nation- 
al Automobile Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, the Mutual Insurance 
Rating Bureau and most other 
Casualty and Fire insurance com- 
been using a 
Automobile policy in the United 
States. This new policy represents 
the Fifth Revision of the standard 
provisions for Automobile Liability 
insurance and the Second Revision 
of the standard provisions for Auto- 
mobile Physical Damage. 

Many of you will remember that 
in the early 1930's, despite the 
that we had achieved some 
uniformity of Automobile insur- 
rating, company 
developing its own policies and 
there was a multiplicity of different 
forms. While differences 
were largely editorial, the minor 


panies have new 


fact 


ance each was 


these 


variations were confusing to pro- 
ducers, policyholders and courts 
alike and in many instances were 
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actually in violation of manual 
provisions, where the language 
used in the policies afforded a 
greater or lesser protection than 
was contemplated by the manual 
rules and_ rates. Furthermore, 
the Financial Responsibility Laws, 
which were just beginning to be 
adopted at that time, required a 
uniform underlying coverage. All 
this led to a constantly increasing 
demand for standardization of 
policy forms. 

As a result, the first standard 
policy was drawn and put into use 
on May 15, 1935. It involved Auto- 
mobile Liability only. Since that 
time, public demand, changes in 
the legal concept of the obligation 
involved in the ownership and 
driving of an automobile, as well as 


competitive inroads, have led to 


a consistent broadening of the 
Automobile standard policy until 
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today it is very difficult to picture 
a bona fide claim for which it is 
not possible to purchase some 
standard form of Automobile insur- 
ance. 

The First and Second Revisions 
of the Automobile Liability stand- 
ard provisions were made in June 
of 1939 and April of 1940. Up to 
this time there had been no par- 
ticular pressure for standardization 
of the Automobile Physical Dam- 
age policy because these coverages 
had been written on practically 
identical forms, were not subject to 
financial responsibility laws and 
had not generally been written in 
combination with the Liability. At 
the end of the 1930's, with the in- 


creasing popularity of the combi- 
nation policy and the trend toward 
multiple line underwriting, it be- 


came apparent there would be 
great advantages in a complete 
standardization of all Automobile 
coverages—both Physical Damage 
and Liability. Accordingly, a stand- 
ard provisions Automobile Physical 
Damage policy and a standard pro- 
visions combination Automobile 
policy were issued in October of 
1941 and broadened in December 


of 1947. 


FourTH REVISION 


This latter post-war policy form 
comprised the Fourth Revision of 
the Automobile Liability standard 
provisions and the First Revision 


of the Automobile Physical Dam- 
age standard provisions, with the 
result that we had an extremely 
broad policy form which it seemed 
furnished a most complete and ir- 
reproachable coverage. However, 
changes in post-war driving con- 
ditions, with the com- 
petitive variations in coverage of- 
fered by aggressive competitors, 
brought an almost immediate de- 
mand for additional changes. Many 
of these were tentatively agreed 
to as early as 1951 but at that 
time Automobile insurance was 
passing through a very difficult and 
unfortunate underwriting transition 
brought about by the sharp infla- 
tion following the advent of the 
Korean War. It was decided, there- 
fore, that in the face of needed 
increases in rates, it would be un- 
desirable to broaden coverage 
which might further augment those 
increases. Fortunately, that infla- 
tionary cycle has been halted and 
Automobile insurance is facing, we 
hope, happier days. 

All this made 1955 a propitious 
year in which to present to the 
American public a broader package 
of Automobile insurance without 
the necessity of increasing rates. 
The new Automobile policy, while 
not involving changes as material 
as those in some of the earlier re- 
visions, nevertheless does offer the 
companies 


coupled 


policyholders of the 
using it the broadest and most 
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that these 


granted. 


complete protection 


companies have ever 
Now, what are the actual changes 
involved in the Fifth Revision and 
mean to the aver- 
Policyholder? The 
most important are the following: 

1. The Bodily Injury and Prop 


Liability 


what wi. they 


age Automobile 


erty Damage coverage 
has been broadened to give the 
same coverage to the spouse of the 
named insured that is given to the 
named insured, if they are both 
residents of the same household. 
This gives both husband and wife 
the same rights under the Automo- 
bile policy, as long as they are 
residents of the same household, 
without the necessity of naming 
both in the policy. As the Auto- 
mobile policy has been broadened 
over the years by adding Drive 
Other - Car Substitute 
Cars, etc., it has been customary 


coverage, 


to extend to the spouse the same 
coverage as the named insured but 
this change represents a culmina- 
tion and simplification of such ef- 
forts. 

2. The Bodily Injury and Prop- 
erty Damage Liability coverages 
have been broadened to apply to 
all trailers designed for use with 
i private passenger car. Hereto 
fore, home, office, store, display or 
passenger trailers had to be added 
by endorsement at a specific pre- 
mium. The principal importance of 
this change is, of course, in con- 
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nection with home trailers. It 
should be noted that the 
policy affords Liability coverage to 
such trailers even when detached 


new 


from the automobile and used as 
a home. On the other hand, on a 
home trailer Medical Payments 
coverage must still be specifically 
purchased and the Extended Medi- 
cal portion does not apply while 
such trailer is located for use as 
a residence and not as a vehicle. 
Obviously, to do otherwise would 
enable trailer occupants to obtain 
Group Accident insurance at highly 
inadequate rates. 

3. A very valuable extension of 
Physical Damage coverage is the 
newly introduced Drive-Other-Car 
Collision which provides the same 
Collision coverage which the named 
insured carries on his own car 
and which is applicable to any 
other car which he may be driv- 
ing, provided that car is not al- 
ready insured for Collision. In this 
connection, if the other car is 
insured for Collision but at a 
higher deductible, the difference 
in the deductibles is paid under 
the Drive-Other-Car provision. It 
should be noted that this coverage 
applies even when the owner is 


riding in the damaged vehicle 
which damage is generally exclud 
ed under the non-standard policies 
which have been providing similar 


coverage. 
4. Basic and Extended Medical 
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Payments coverage have been com- 
bined into a single coverage at a 
premium only slightly higher than 
the rate formerly applicable to the 
Medical Payments 
This is a great policy simplification 
and enables an Automobile policy- 
holder to purchase complete hos- 


Basic alone. 


pital and medical protection for 
himself and his family for acci- 
dents arising out of the use and 
maintenance of any automobile. 

5. The newly combined Medical 
comprising what was 
formerly known separately as 
“Basic” and “Extended Medical 
Payments” has been clarified to 
provide payment for dental serv- 
ices and the replacement of pros- 
thetic devices, provided the in- 
sured suffered bodily injury. In 
words of one syllable, this means 
that the Company will replace such 
things as eyeglasses and artificial 
teeth, provided the insured suf- 
fers some bodily injury. In prac- 
tice, most companies have been 
doing this for some time. 

6. Drive-Other-Car coverage has 
been broadened by removing the 
exclusion formerly applicable to 
automobiles “hired as part of a 
frequent use of hired automobiles.” 
This was intended to reflect the 
increasing use of driverless vehi- 
cles at airports, railroad stations, 
etc., both by businessmen and va- 
cationers. It should be noted that 
the exclusion of automobiles “fur- 


Payments 
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nished for regular use” still applies 
and where an automobile is hired 
on a long term basis it must be 
interpreted that such a car is fur- 
nished for regular use and, there- 
fore, coverage is excluded. 

7. Liability coverage is 
provided for residences or private 


now 


garages rented to or in charge of 


J. F. Harris 
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Underwriters’ Club. 
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the insured which are injured or 
destroyed by a private passenger 
automobile. Wiile there are sound 
theoretical reasons for not giving 
coverage for damage to property 
rented to or in charge of the named 
insured, I am sure all agents and 
companies will welcome this prac- 
tical solution to a perennial head- 
ache. 


Avorps DESCRIPTION 


8. It is no longer necessary to 
describe the automobile if coverage 
is afforded for only Bodily Injury, 
Property Damage and Medical 
Payments. The simple statement 
of number of cars owned will suf- 
fice. We still have not succeeded 
in finding a way to avoid the de- 
scription of the automobile when 
Physical Damage coverage is in- 
cluded and this, in a large measure, 
negates the gain from elimination 
of description of automobile since 
most Automobile policies today are 
written for both Liability and Phys- 
ical Damage coverages. 

9. Under the Liability coverages 
notice is no longer required for 
a newly acquired automobile 
which replaces one already covered 
under the policy. This means that 
it is umnecessary to advise the 
Company of a change of car on an 
Automobile Liability policy during 
the policy period but it is impor- 
tant to note that notice is still re- 


quired if the Physical Damage 
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coverages are involved or if the 
newly acquired automobile is an 
additional car. 

10. A 
added to the policy entitled “sever- 
ability of Companies 
have long been interpreting their 
policies in this manner but there 


new condition has been 


interests.” 


have been a number of suits in 
the past few years which indicated 
misunderstanding of this interpre- 
tation and in some instances the 
courts’ decisions were not in ac- 
cordance with the intent of the 
policy. It was, therefore, decided 
to spell out in the policy the sever- 
able nature of the coverage. When 
the term “the insured” is used in 
the exclusions it is to be applied 
insured 


as meaning only the 


against whom the claim is made or 


suit is brought. 
11. The Bail Bond provision has 
amended to eliminate the 
“usual charges of surety 
companies,” leaving the only limi- 
tation on the reimbursable cost of 
Bail Bonds under the policy the 
premium limit of $100. This 
change has little practical meaning; 
it was made principally to elimi- 
nate a competitive sales argument. 
The above revisions are those 
which afford the greatest benefit to 
policyholders and producers but 
there have been a number of other 
minor and editorial changes; for 
example: 
1. A new manufacturers’ iden- 


been 
words 
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Producers and policyholders alike can sell and purchase the present standard 
policy with complete confidence that they are now in a position to sell 
and obtain the finest automobile coverage ever made available by 
the stock property agency-writing insurance companies. 


tification number has been in- 
cluded as an additional option 
in the description of automobile. 

2. The defense insuring agree- 
ment has been clarified to em- 
phasize that the obligation and 


right of defense is a part of the 
Liability coverages and is sub- 
ject to the applicable limits of 
liability. 

3. Reference to Newfound- 
land has been deleted as it is 
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now part of Canada. 

4. A war risk exclusion has 
which parallels 
the language included in other 
standard policies. 

5. In the limits of liability 
condition applicable to Bodily 
Injury Liability the words “as 
the result of any one accident” 
have been substituted for the old 
wording of “in any one acci- 
dent.” 


been inserted 


While it is obvious that the 
policy described above is very 
broad and meets the general re- 
quirements of the insuring public, 
it is complicated and confusing in 
some aspects because it is a policy 
designed to cover all types of auto- 
mobiles from the transcontinental 
bus and multi-ton tractor-trailer 
trains to the farmer’s truck and 
vour and my passenger car. For 


te 


this reason we are working to de- 
velop a simple policy form which 
would be particularly fitted to the 
needs of the private passenger car 
owning family. This new form, as 
we visualize it, can be framed to 
fit the needs of every family on 
a very broad basis and at the 
same time simplified to eliminate 
many complicated and precaution- 
ary clauses which have had to be 
included in the present policy be- 
cause of the broad scope of its use. 
It is to be hoped that such a policy 
can be made available in the very 
near future but, in the meantime, 
producers and policyholders alike 
can sell and purchase the present 
standard policy with complete con- 
fidence that they are now in a 
position to sell and obtain the 
finest Automobile coverage ever 
made available by the standard 
agency-writing companies. 


Prosperity—A period when there are a lot of 
after-dinner speakers after dinners to speak after. 


There are three applause periods in a speech. 
Applause by the audience at the beginning of a 
speech expresses faith. Applause in the middle 
of a speech expresses hope. Applause at the end 
of a speech expresses charity. 

-The Tom-Tom (American Casualty Co. ) 





@ Three speakers bureaus have been established 
in Oklahoma, California and New York in the 
past year and a half by the Association of 
and Surety Companies and state 


reach the 


Casualty 


agents’ asscciations concerned to 
grass roots of public opinion—local community 
rostrums—and their increasingly vital role for 


the future is of interest to everyone 


Mr. Chairman... 


UBLIC RELATIONS is rediscover- 
Ping a very ancient fact; the old 
fashioned ways sometimes are the 
best. After years of bedazzlement 
with the electronic gadgets of mod- 
ern mass communications, it is find- 
ing out that a man on a platform, 
face-to-face with an audience and 
separated from it only by a glass of 
water, can do as effective a job, 
sometimes more so, than an image 
on a TV screen, a voice over the 
ether or a stick of type in the daily 
paper. The public speaker is coming 
back into his own—this time as a 
spokesman for industry—and he is 
making good. 

It isn’t difficult to see why. People 
sitting in a street car, stretched on 
a sofa or flicking a dial as they 
drive can take their information or 
leave it. The slightest distraction 
will cause their eyes, ears or minds 
to wander. A snap of the switch or 
turn of the page and they are lost 
to whoever wants to reach them. It 
isn't so with the speaker. True, he 
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sometimes may have to compete 
with the clatter of after-dinner 
dishes or a listener's inward con- 
templation of his digestive processes 
but he has one unique advantage: 
his audience has made a special 
effort to be there. So when he does 
get up to speak he has, at the out- 
set, their undivided attention. 
Whether he keeps it, of course, de- 
pends on him. But the breaks are 
all on his side. 

Then there is something in the 
sheer presence of a man stand- 
ing on a rostrum that conveys an 
added element. His sincerity, if 
it is there, is catching; his enthu- 
siasm contagious. Did you ever 
hear of a person getting up from 
his couch to cheer a speaker on 
TV? But the chances are he is look- 
ing at people in the actual audience 
who are doing just that. There is 
no substitute for personal contact. 
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The impact lingers long after the 
last word is said and the final ques- 
tion answered. 

Consider another fact. There are 
literally thousands upon thousands 
of audiences in this country, eager 
to listen to a good speaker with a 
significant subject. Civic, service 
and fraternal clubs, school and 


church organizations, trade or pro- 
fessional groups—all hold periodic 
meetings. It’s worth a program 
chairman's weight in lapel buttons 
if he can keep these sessions lively 
and interesting. The answer, of 
course, is a speaker from the out- 


side. 


OPINION CENTERS 


These are the audiences that 
count. Here is where the great 
ground-swells of public opinion 
have their origin—in the myriads 
of meetings halls that dot this 
country. From these tiny trickles 
come much of the thinking that 
ultimately influences official policy 
and action. Never underestimate it. 

Small wonder then, that industry 
is going back, as it never has be- 
fore, to the source-spring of Ameri- 
can opinion. Companies like Ford, 
Republic Steel, General Electric, 
Firestone have about five times as 
many speakers giving six times as 
many talks as they did in 1950. In 
the same half decade, the number 
of smaller companies also sending 
out speakers has tripled. 


September 


And what about insurance? In 
several respects it has advantages 
for this type of public relations that 
other industries might envy. First, 
the subject itself commands broad 
interest and attention. Pick a man 
on any street of any community 
and the chances are that he carries 
at least one insurance policy. In 
most cases he would like to know 
more about it—the protection it 
gives him, the service he can ex- 
pect, the facts behind its cost to 
him. 

Then consider the fact that in 
the stock company-agency system 
there is a potential reservoir of 
speakers reaching into the smallest 
districts and communities. This is 
rarely the case with other indus- 
tries. Most of them are engaged in 
manufacturing. Sometimes the pub- 
lic never sees their product: it is 
processed by another manufacturer 
into a finished item under another 
name. Or if the manufacturer does 
produce consumer goods, rarely 
does he dispose of it directly to 
the buyer. Between him and the 
purchaser of his goods lie the in- 
evitable layers of wholesaler and 
retailer. Their interest in his com- 
modity are no greater and no less 
than their interest in the scores, 
hundreds of thousands of other 
items they handle. 

Picture, on the other hand, the 
stock company-agency relationship. 
The link between the organization 
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which produces the policy to the 
agent who sells it to the individual 
who buys it is direct and unbroken. 
The agent represents, at most, a 
handful of companies and he repre- 
sents them in the fullest sense of 
the word “agent.” He does business 
for and speaks on their behalf. 
His reputation and theirs are in- 
escapably intertwined. By virtue 
of his calling, he commands an at- 
tention and respect far greater than 
those who may be engaged in 
purely retailing pursuits. In most 
cases he already is active, if not 
leading, in community affairs. So 
here is a ready-made speakers net- 
work which for years has needed 
effective organization to 
spring to action. 

Such organization came 
being something over a year and 
a half ago with the formation of 
an Oklahoma Insurance Speakers 
Bureau under the joint sponsorship 
of the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies and the Okla- 
homa Association of Insurance 
Agents. In quick order, it was fol- 
lowed by the organization of a 
California bureau, again under 
joint sponsorship of the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies and the state agents’ associ- 


only 


into 
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ations. Most recently, the New 
York State Insurance Speakers Bu- 
reau. went into operation, uader 
the aegis of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies 
and the New York State Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents. All are 
pilot operations, designed to serve 
as the pattern for others should the 
need arise. 

Through the Association’s Public 
Relations Department, a common 
pattern emerges in the formation 
of all three bureaus. The first step, 
of course, was the selection of the 
most representative and qualified 
men and women, drawn equally 
from the ranks of companies and 
agents. The basis for selection was 
potential ability as a 
speaker, knowledge of the industry 


actual or 


and geographic location. 
Then followed an 
which proved an immediate and 
striking success. In all three states, 
the speakers selected were invited 
to attend a two-day public speak- 
ing seminar held on _ university 
campuses in their respective states. 
In Oklahoma it was the University 
of Oklahoma. On the Pacific it was 
Stanford and the University of 
Southern California. In New York 
the seminars took place at New 


innovation 
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York and Syracuse Universities. For 
two solid, intensive days, the “stu- 
dents” dug into the speech mate- 
rials which had been prepared for 
them; commenting, criticizing, sug 
gesting. In the evening they did 
further boning on the proposed 
speech subjects or simulated post- 
speech question and answer ses- 
sions, The next day they sat down 
to lectures on the techniques of 
“*hlic speaking, how to prepare a 
speech and the uses of visual aids 
given by university experts in these 


fields. 
THREE PURPOSES 


The seminars served three pur- 
poses. They brought the speakers 
together and gave each bureau a 
sense of unity and organization. 
They introduced the types of sub- 
jects and materials that would be 
used in actual operations. They 
provided valuable instruction on 
the techniques of delivering an in- 
teresting and pithy talk. 

Immediately following the semi- 
nars, speakers kits or manuals were 
prepared, each containing complete 


speeches, speech outlines and back- 
ground materials to supplement the 
talks or to provide ammunition for 
question and answer sessions. Sup- 


plemental materials contained in- 
formation on how to prepare and 
deliver a speech as well as tips on 
publicity. 

Having created a foundation for 


September 


speaker operations, the next step 
was to secure public rostrums for 
the bureaus. A special roster was 
prepared by each bureau contain- 
ing the photos and biographies of 
each speaker and his fields of insur- 
ance These were 
sent to civic, service and fraternal 


specialization. 


organizations throughout the three 
states. In addition, each bureau re- 
leased publicity to newspapers and 
other media so that the public was 
made thoroughly aware of the 
availability of speakers and speech 
subjects. 

And so, in Oklahoma, during the 
first three months of operation 
there, the Insurance Speakers Bu- 
reau received more than 35 requests 
for talks from Chambers of Com- 
merce, civic and service clubs and 
other important groups. Now func- 
tioning for little over a year, the 
Oklahoma Bureau gives approxi- 
mately 20 talks a month. Requests 
are coming in at an ever increasing 
rate and investigation has showed 
that the talks are exceedingly well 
received. Similar progress is noted 
in the California Bureau. In New 
York, most recent of the bureaus, 
speakers rosters have gone out to 
1,000 branches of Kiwanis, Rotary, 
Lions and Chambers of Commerce, 
and full operation is under way. 

Now to what purpose have these 
bureaus been formed? It’s hardly 
valid to say they were organized 
simply because the insurance in- 
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dustry lends itself to this type of 
public relations or that there are 
so many opportunities to place a 
speaker. There is a need, a vital 
one, springing from the very nature 
of the business itself. 


DISTINCTIVE PROBLEMS 


Although insurance is a nation- 
al operation, its domestic opera- 
tions actually break down into forty- 
eight different segments, each with 
its distinctive problems; legislative, 
rating, areas of regulation, popular 
attitudes and so on. It is highly sen- 
sitive to public opinion and official 
attitudes. Indeed, on a state level 
the inter-action between the two is 
close and frequently conclusive. So 
the appeal to the grass roots is not 
purely the dictates of convenience. 

For insurance, at least, it has 
to start there simply because in- 
surance cannot operate, in the long 
run, in an atmosphere of local 
indifference or hostility. Nor can it 
afford to ignore the competition 
within its own ranks. So, for the 
stock companies and their local 
bureaus 
outgrowth of 


agents, speakers 
logical 
conditions and needs: first, to pro- 
vide a broader understanding of 
insurance it functions; 
second, to explain the quality of 
services offered specially 
the stock company-agency system. 

What are the problems faced by 
insurance which a speakers bureau 


are a 
imperative 


and how 


under 
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can help solve? With local varia 
tions, they all have certain common 
denominators. From the long range 
point of view there is, above all, 
the wide popular ignorance or mis- 
understanding of insurance itself- 
how it operates, the rates it charges, 
the profits it makes, the services 
it offers. It doesn’t take a fact- 
finding pool to get at the image 
of insurance existing in some seg- 
ments of the public mind. Sup- 
posedly, it is tremendously wealthy 
and those working in it are coining 
a mint. To make this money, ol 
course, the men in insurance are 
supposed to resort to ever-rising 
rates, squeezing the last screaming 
penny out of the pockets of the 
policyholder. And naturally, when 


it comes to paying out claims, the 


shoe is on the other foot; the 
policyholder gets half of what he 
is entitled to and then only after 
delays and evasions. 
Now insurance could 
these stereotypes with 
forebearance if they did not find 
very serious outlets of expression. 
When a liability suit involving an 
insurance company comes up be- 
fore a typical jury, the reaction too 
frequently may be “fair play and 
turnabout: Let the company pay- 
it has all the money!” Or when the 
matter of a rate change comes up 
and it happens to be higher than 
heretofore, protests can be heard 
from the tiniest village steeple to 


accept 
amused 
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the top of the capitol dome. And 
is there a man alive who hasn't 
the friend of a friend whose seven 
year old car was smashed and 
couldn't get the price of a brand 
new auto? 

Such misunderstanding, of 
course, will not be swept away in 
the course of a month or two. Fre- 
quently they are too deeprooted in 
the local folk-lore. So a speakers 
bureau cannot be considered an 
overnight solution to the problem, 
capable of achieving the immedi- 
ate and the spectacular. Its opera- 
tion must be more patient and un- 
remitting, a chipping away of 


myths and supplanting them with 


facts—over and over again, fre- 
quently to the same groups of peo- 
ple. Its purpose must be to create 
gradually a broad area of under- 
standing that will allow insurance 
to operate in the future without 
undue restraint and behind a bul- 
wark of public understanding and 
official support. 

Frequently, however, circum- 
stances will not wait. The problems 
of insurance often are as immediate 
as they are long range. Here, a 
speakers bureau is expected to move 
into the front line of combat, to 
produce results that will be quickly 
apparent. In Oklahoma, for exam- 
ple. when a drastic reduction in 
workmen’s compensation rates was 
being pressed, the Oklahoma Insur- 
ance Speakers Bureau scheduled 


some 75 talks throughout the state 
to explain to the public—and par- 
ticularly to business and industry— 
the factors that justify rate changes. 
Obviously there is no exact yard- 
stick by which to measure with 
precise accuracy the results of such 
a program but it is worth noting 
that when actuarially exact rates 
recommended by the National 
Council on Compensation Insur- 
ance were approved they were 
readily accepted by insureds. 
Similarly, in California, when 
the speakers bureau there tackled 
one of the state’s most persistent 
blossomings — compulsory automo- 
bile insurance —the results were 
positive. Wherever bureau speakers 
talked, they found that when audi- 
ences were given the facts they de- 
cided compulsion was not in the 
public interest. These are our tacti- 
cal objectives of operation. 
However important these tacti- 
cal aims are for the moment, it is 
the long range that really counts. 
The basic function of any public 
relations program is to create a 
public and official climate that will 
prevent such crises from arising or, 
if they do come up, to cushion their 
impact with plain truths. No objec- 
tive could be more important for 
an industry whose past goes back 
so long as insurance, or whose view 
extends so far over tomorrow's 
horizon. For this, the speakers 
bureau is a most potent weapon. 
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Liability of Manufacturer—A plumber 
was seriously injured when a chem- 
ical drain cleaner he was using in the 
course of his work reacted so violently 
that some of it was thrown into his 
face. The label on the product con- 
tained no warning of its dangerous 
nature. In his suit against the manu- 
facturer of the cleaner, the jury re- 
turned a verdict in his favor. The 
judgment was affirmed on appeal. 
(Kieffer v. Blue Seal Chemical Com- 
pany (U. S. 1952) 196 F. 2d. 614.) 


Liability to Pedestrian—A blind man, 
while walking along a sidewalk using 
a cane for a guide, fell into an open 
cellarway maintained by a store. He 
sued the storekeeper to recover for 
the resulting injuries and recovered a 
judgment on the jury’s verdict to his 
favor. The storekeeper appealed the 


case, maintaining that the man was 
guilty of contributory negligence in 
failing to use his cane properly so as 
to discover the opening in time. The 
Appellate Court, however, affirmed 
the judgment. (Davis v. Feinstein 
(Pennsylvania 1952) 88 A. 695.) 


Liability of Medical Group—A group 
of doctors maintained medical offices 
as a co-partnership. As a woman pa- 
tient of one of the doctors was walk- 
ing down the reception hall toward 
his office, she slipped and fell on the 
floor, which she claimed was slippery 
due to excessive waxing, and was in- 
jured, fracturing her arm. In her suit 
against the group of doctors, the jury 
returned a $3,000 verdict in her favor. 
The judgment was affirmed on appeal. 
(Cagle v. Bakersfield Medical Group 
(California 1952) 241 P. 2d. 1013.) 





This 400-foot long ore bridge in plant of Bethlehem Steel Co. at Johnstown, Pa., 


buckled under 74-mile-an-hour. wind. 
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Fireboats move in close to pour 
streams of water on blazing 
ferry building in San Francisco. 
Damage to this historic building 


was about $500,000. 
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his private plane was wrecked 
*y a sportsman pilof near Clem- 
nton, N. J., when he found he 
yas off course in approaching 
irport and attempted to gain 


Hitude. 
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The brakes of this auto havlaway truck failed leaving a Detroit highway ramp and 


crashed into house. The driver jumped to safety. 
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OWNER ANSWERED A CALL To 

TOW A CAR. WHILE GONE HIS 

GARAGE WAS RELIEVED OF 
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agency’s sales potential 


Market research principles and techniques are new 
in name only for an organized and planned sales 
program—something successful agents have been using 
for years—and this author poses searching questions 
and even furnishes a questionnaire so that the agent- 
producer can conduct a critical analysis of his own 











Market Research for the Agent 


Ma" RESEARCH IS A PHRASE 
bandied about rather loosely 
today. Market Research, properly 
applied to an insurance company 
or an insurance agency, will assist 
in developing a worthwhile sales 
plan, one that will more than justify 
the time and expense involved. 
Market Research is merely intelli- 
gent sales planning. It is the gather- 
ing, recording and analyzing of all 
facts about all problems relating to 
the sale of, in this instance, an in- 
surance policy; or a general overall 
Insurance Sales Program. 

Agents who have thought about 
Market Research say their com- 
panies should provide this service; 
companies who have thought about 
Market Research say their agents 
should do this job at the local level 
since it is the pertinent information 
developed at the local level that 
has value for the agent. 

As in the case of all such contro- 
versial issues, there is an element 
of truth on both sides. The solution 
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to all such discussions usually 
comes through the cooperative ef- 
fort on the part of each to help the 
other. The companies should pro- 
vide the trained personnel to come 
up with a workable Market Re- 
search Program; the agents should 
search out the germane facts, fig- 
ures and statistics as they apply to 
their agencies. 

All agents are busy today. You 
may, and quite reasonably, say to 
yourself, “Where in the world can 
I find time to do a Market Re- 
search job?” First and foremost, a 
start should be made by determin- 
ing whether or not your own 
house is in order internally. If it 
is not, putting it in order will give 
you the time to follow up the sales 
leads suggested by Market Re- 
search. Also, the savings effected 
by internal economies may be used 
as an initial offset to the additional 
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sales cost involved in setting up 
a definite Sales Program. 

Records of 
costs may provide the clue as to the 


agency operating 
internal situation. The most recent 
survey of agency costs, conducted 
by the National Association of In- 
surance Agents, indicates that the 
Total Expenses of an average agen 
cy—exclusive of the principal's sal 
ary—represents 12% of the premium 
income. This is broken down 8% 
for general operating and adminis 
trative expenses and 4% for sales 
expenses. 


OPERATING EXPENSES 


If Market Research points up 
ways and means of increasing sales, 
can the increased effort be done on 
1% of premium income? Should the 
total expenses be more properly 7% 
for general operating and adminis- 
trative expenses and 5% for sales? 

How 
proceed to study the problem of 
reducing operating expenses so that 
sales expenses can be increased? 


can the average agency 


First, they may consult an expert 
on Internal Agency Management. 
A few companies today have such 
departments. These departments 
operate as efficiency experts and 
are available at no cost to agents— 
to the extent that the company will 
provide the personal and technical 


know-how—with the understand- 


ing, implied or otherwise, that they 
will be paid off for services ren- 
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dered by increased volume. On the 
part of any company maintaining 
such a highly specialized depart- 
ment, this is certainly not an un- 
reasonable position for it to take. 

The agent who cannot avail him- 
self of such services—or does not 
wish to do so—can do a bit of 
“mental research” by asking him 
self two questions: 1, What am I 
doing internally that I do not need 
to do? 2. Am I doing some things 
today simply because I have done 
them that way for the last ten or 
twenty years—or more? 

The largest single item of in- 
ternal cost is salary. Where can 
this be reduced by the use of mod- 
ern, mechanical equipment, thus 
eliminating unnecessary detail? Is 
your staff well trained and efficient? 

Some other areas to look into 
are: 1. Have you established, and 
do you maintain, accurate and 
readily available records of the 
lines written for each customer? 
Some agencies even today must 
look in three or four places before 
they can get a complete picture of 
an account. 2. Dictating machine 
equipment that saves both your 
time and that of the transcriber. 
3. Is there a central filing system? 
1. Are files destroyed after one, two 
or five years? 5. Are form letters 
used in some instances rather than 
individually typed correspondence? 
6. Do you write the answer to a 
question on the bottom of the letter 
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of the sender and return it wher- 
ever possible? 7. Do you maintain 
a simplified system 
based on the multiple-invoice copy 
plan? 8. Grouping of related opera- 


accounting 


tions to minimize back-tracking. 
9. Do you use a Premium Finance 
Company, thus saving your office 
the internal expense involved in 
writing, recording and collecting 
the second, third, fourth and fifth 
installments on term business? 
Whether you do your own in- 
ternal streamlining or have a com- 
pany expert do it for you, this 
would seem to be a good place to 
start. Then your mind is free to 
begin to think in terms of Market 
Research, Sales Planning and Sales 
Promotion. You now have the an- 
swer to two very important ques- 
tions: 1. Whether you are operat- 


ing economically internally; and 2. 
Whether you will have the funds 
available to proceed along the sales 
lines that Market Research points 


out. 

What does an agency look for 
and how does it go about develop- 
ing Market Research information? 
The answers to the following ques- 
tions will give any agency the mar- 
ket potential in his community. 

Our population has increased tre- 
mendously in the last ten years to 
a figure, as of July 1, 1955, of 165,- 
250,000. What is the increase in 
your community? 


There has been an _ unprece- 
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dented increase in the number of 
private manufac- 
tured in the last five years. What 
has been the increase in car regis- 
trations in your community? What 
has been the increase in your agen- 
cy of new automobile insureds? Is 
your agency average better thap 
the community average? How many 


passenger cars 
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cars does your agency insure in re- 
lation to total registration? 

There has been a boom in pri- 
vate residence construction for the 
last ten years. How many new 
homes have built in your 
community in the last five years? 
How many do you insure? How 
many homes are there in your com- 
munity? How many do you insure? 
Of those you insure, how many are 
valued over $25,000; between $10,- 
000 and $25,000; and under $10,- 
000? Of these three groups, do you 
write all or part of the protection 
these policyholders purchase? 

Since 1930, there has been an 
almost complete redistribution of 
wealth. The individual who earned 
between $2,000 and $3,000 a year 
in 1940 today earns between $5,- 
000 and $7,500. In what income 
bracket are most of your policy- 
holders? Have you been passing up 
this “new wealth” market that can 
buy and pay for what you have to 
sell? 

How many mercantile establish- 
ments are there in your commu- 
nity? How many do you insure? 
How many new ones have started 
up in the last five years? How many 
of these did you insure? 

How many manufacturing estab- 
lishments are there in your com- 
munity? How many do you insure? 
How many new ones have started 
up in the last five years? How 
many did you insure? 


been 


September 


Population shifts have been very 
marked during the last decade. 
Many families have moved due to 
manufacturing plants relocating. 
Young men in the Armed Forces 
have seen parts of the country they 
would not have seen otherwise. 
When they married many decided 
to start their business careers in a 
new and different part of our vast 
country. How many new families 
have moved into your community 
during the last five years? How 
many were you able to attract to 
your agency? How many “walked 
in” and how many were through 
“personal solicitation”? 


FEMALE MARKET 


Have you looked into the “work- 
ing girl” market? Nationally, she 
constitutes one-third of the adult 
female population; she is thirty- 
seven years old; she is probably 
married (or at least was once) and 
chances are she is a mother; she 
earns a cool $32 billion annually; 
she travels extensively. Last year 
secretaries were second on the list 
of women going abroad. Women 
control the majority of the wealth 
in our country today. In the aver- 
age family she spends the money; 
she can, and in many instances 
does, influence the husband to buy 
more insurance on the home and 
the contents because these, plus 
her family, constitute the things she 
is most vitally interested in. Some- 
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one has aptly coined the phrase, 
“Never underestimate the buying 
power of a woman.” Have you? 

Do you know your policyhold- 
ers’ turnover? How many do you 
lose each year through death, mov- 
ing out of town, changing to an- 
other agency or direct-writer? 

Most every agency has had a 
continuing volume increase during 
recent years. As far as your agency 
is concerned, did this come as a 
result of creating new sales or 
through a competitive fight for ex- 
isting business? More importantly, 
did the increase come through rate 
increases or inflated values so that 
you find yourself today writing 
more volume on fewer customers? 

Have you studied the buying 
habits of your customers? Do they 
buy from the price angle, the serv- 
ice angle, the friendship angle, the 
technical know-how angle, the 
reputation of the companies you 
represent? 

Have you considered a branch 
in the suburbs or a large shopping 
center; or an attempt to move your 
sales organization to a local area 
which attracts the largest amount 
of traffic? 

What is your competition? Are 
you losing business to your fellow 
agents, Mutuals, direct-writers? Is 
this because you are not as well 
posted as you should be; or have 
no planned Sales Program? 

Have you increased your per- 
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sonal sphere of influence? 

Have you determined the value 
to you and your agency of the com- 
pany fieldmen who call on you? 
How much of your valuable time 
do they take up—and is what they 
give you in return worth it? Many 
agencies today are requiring field- 
men to sign a register—when they 
arrived, when they departed, and 
what they accomplished. 


Your PROGRAM 


So far there has not been any- 
thing new or startling, has there? 
It is all just plain, hard, common 
sense—what many successful agents 
have been doing for many years— 
under a new name “Market Re- 
search.” 

The simple truth, however, is that 
we have forgotten these basic fun- 
damentals, leading to a successful 
Sales Program, during the last fif- 
teen years because of inflation and 
unprecedented prosperity. Now 
that volume and sales are begin- 
ning to be a problem, time and 
thought should now be given to 
stemming what looks like a level- 
ing off in volume. One approach 
is to reduce expenses; another is 
to increase sales. The best answer, 
of course, is to do both. If you 
have the answers to all or most of 
the queries raised here your sales 
program will become quite appar- 
ent. 

Before you launch this program, 
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it might be well to discuss your 
findings with two or three of the 
more sales-minded fieldmen doing 
business with your office. They, in 
turn, may be able, through their 
own resources and those of their 
Home Office, to assist you to elab- 
orate on your proposed sales and 
advertising program. 

All or most of the information 
suggested herein can be secured 
from three sources: First, your 
State or local Chamber of Com- 
merce; your State or local Motor 
Vehicle Department; the Building 
Inspector's Office in your town, or 
your City Hall. There are several 
worthwhile publications such as 
Population and Its Distribution,° 
Sales Management Survey of Buy- 
ing Power,*®* and Editor and Pub- 
lisher Market Guide.*** The Fed- 
eral Government publishes many 
articles and pamphlets on Market- 
ing, Market Research, Census and 
Population. A letter to the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 


25, D. C., will put your name on 
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the list for past and future articles. 
They usually cost between 10¢ and 
25¢. Membership in the American 
Management Association and your 
local chapter ‘of the National Sales 
Executives Club will keep you 
abreast of current management and 
sales trends. Secondly, your own 
files. Thirdly, your knowledge of 


your local market. 


* Population and Its Distribution, 
compiled by J. Walter Thompson 
Co., 428 pp., ill. 7th edition, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 
42nd St., New York 36—$15. 

* *Sales 


Management Survey of 


Buying Power, published each 
May by Sales Management, Inc., 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16— 
$4. 


°°°*Editor and Publisher Market 
Guide, published each Novem- 
ber by Editor and Publisher, 
Inc., 1475 Broadway, New York 
36—$6. 


The author has devised a Market Research Questionnaire 
on the following two pages which can be adopted by you 
for your agency. Why not use it? 





AGENCY MARKET RESEARCH QUESTIONNAIRE 


1949 1954 % Increase 
1) Population of U. S 150,552,000 163,930,000 8.9 
Your community eee = ee 
Policyholders your agency 
Your increase 
above or below average XXX 





1949 1954 % Increase 


2) Registrations, 
Private Pass. Cars U. S. 36,453,351 48,087,000 31.9 
Your community mes vas 7 
Insured your agency... . 
Your increase 
above or below average 


1950 


3) Dwelling units, 

one-family non-farm 
U. S. 15,878,000 

Your community 

Insured your agency... . 

Your increase 
above or below average 

*Census data next available in 1960. 


1948 1954 % Increase 
4) Mercantile Establishments 
u. & 1,769,540 1,747,850 —1.2 
Your community 
Insured your agency... . 
Your increase 
above or below average 


1947 1952 % Increase 


5) Manufacturing Establish- 
ments U.S 240,881 267,000 10.8 
Your community 
Insured your agency.... 
Your increase 
above or below average XXX XXX 
1949 1954 % Increase 
6) Total Premiums Written 
U. S. (stock prop.) ... $4,759,920,000 7,150,000,000 50.2 
Your agency er kein 
Your increase 
above or below average 





7) New Business Analysis, Source of Solicited Unsolicited 
~ in — 


8) Earnings of Your Total Insureds, How Many Earn 
Above $15,000 
$7,500-$ 15,000 
Below $7,500 


9) Total of Your Dwellings Insured, How Many Valued 
Above $25,000 
$10,000-$25,000 
Below $10,000 


10) Analysis of Your Insureds*, Do You Write All Part One-Line 
Above $15,000 or $25,000 
$7,500-$15,000 or $10,000-$25,000 
Below $7,500 or $10,000 


*Refer to Questions 8 and 9 above. 


11) Analysis of Policyholder Turnover 


National average is 15%, as follows National Yours 


Poor service or treatment................... % 
Miscellaneous grievances . . 

Price 

Friendship 

Death 


Moved to new location 


12) One-third of adult females today are working and 
earning $32 billion annually, are you getting your share? 


13) Have you considered a branch or suburban location? 


14) Analysis of your competition 


Other stock co. agents 
Mutual co. agents 
Direct writers 

Others 


Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 





@ The prime objective of the driver education 
is to help youth find the way to 
safety on and highways — if 
young and beginning drivers are taught the 
proper attitudes and skills through understand- 


program 


greater streets 


ing of the motor vehicle and its use—they are 
more likely to respect the rules of organized 


society 


Driver Education in High Schools 


ELINQUENCY, DEFIANCE OF LAW 
D and order and highway acci- 
dent involvement are _ current 
charges being hurled at youth via 
the press, the air waves and even 
the floor of the United States Con- 
gress. Recently the popular movie, 
“Blackboard Jungle,” dramatized 
the teen-age problem by depicting 
a vicious situation of organized vio- 
lence and vandalism among high 
school students in the nation’s larg- 
est city. 

As to the exaggeration of these 
charges against youth, there are 
differences of opinion. However, 
when we check the records of social 
workers, penal institutions and traf- 
fic courts, the picture is not good. 

The Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation reports for 1954 show that 
youth under 18 years of age were 
responsible for: 43% of the recorded 
larceny, 49% of burglaries and 57.6% 
of auto thefts. There is ample evi- 
dence in the driver record files of 
the states to show the high involve- 
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By PRICE E. CLARK 


ment of this age group in traffic 
violations. 

Psychologists, in attempting to 
explain these juvenile delinquency 
problems, are prone to place blame 
on neglectful parents, broken 
homes, poverty, social maladjust- 
ment, lack of psychiatric knowl- 
edge and treatment and other simi- 
lar factors. It is the opinion of many 
that these problems are often due 
to some specific unpleasant experi- 
ence in the life of the individual. 
Others think, however, that they 
are more often due to the lack of 
some vital element in the forma- 
tive years of the child’s life. That 
something may well have been the 
lack of wholesome programs of 
work and recreation—programs 
having definite crime- and accident- 
prevention values, such as formal 
driver education courses and other 
youth programs which seek to 
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teach the rudiments of responsible 
citizenship. 

This article deals with just one 
youth problem—traffic safety delin- 
quency among teen-age groups, its 
prevention through driver educa- 
tion and the contribution made to 
the national driver education move- 
ment by the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies. 


FUNDAMENTAL TRUTH 


To understand the problem of 
teen-age delinquency concerning 
the automobile and its use and to 
devise needed corrective measures, 
we must first realize how natural 
has been the development of this 
problem. Any new discovery, inven- 
tion or ideology suddenly affecting 
the entire pattern of society, creates 
major provlems of adjustment. The 
many problems created by the evo- 
lution of the motor car is one of 
history’s best examples of this fun- 
damental truth. 

Secondly, we need to understand 
that when answers or ways of doing 
are not provided for youth, youth 
is most sure to find answers and 
ways of its own. 

The lure and challenge which 
the motor car affords teen-agers has 
not been surpassed by any other 
product of the mechanized age. To 
educators and leaders of youth or- 
ganizations, intimately familiar with 
the general characteristics of youth 
at the teen-age level, the evolve- 
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ment of these problems has been 
natural and understandable. 
Teen-agers have a normal sur- 
plus of energy needing desirable 
outlets. They have a natural pro- 
clivity for adventure and should 
have opportunities to explore. They 
are possessed with curiosity and 
imagination and deserve scientific 
answers. They have power to rea- 


son, compare and evaluate, but 


only in terms of their personal 
knowledge and experience. They 
frequently 
against regulations that are barriers 
to theii desires and wishes, unless 
they understand the why of such 


assume a_ resentment 


barriers. 

To tell youth “you can’t swim 
there—you can’t go there—you can't 
read that literature—you can’t stay 
out late or drive that fast,” without 
their understanding the reasons 
why, only appeals to their curiosity 
to find out why. The “mother ani- 
mal” protective type of safety 
teaching is too often ignored. 

Voluntary obedience stems from 
a personal realization that results 
will be more desirable “to me.” 
This type of obedience can be de- 
veloped through effective teaching 
and experience. 

Dr. Edgar Hale, of Ohio State 
University’s Bureau of Educational 
Research, recently defined educa- 
tion as “the process of investing 
one’s actions with meaning . . . the 
concern for the consequences 
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Their means and ends.” This is the 
type of educational experience that 
will be meaningful to students and 
help them become better citizens. 
And this is the type of educa- 
tional experience that we are trying 
to provide in the nation’s driver 
education program. 
Driver education as a 
course, entered the high school cur- 
riculum in the early 1930's. Its 
growth has been phenomenal. Last 


formal 


year it was offered in more than 
8,000 high schools throughout the 
nation, and more than 700,000 stu- 
dents were enrolled. During the 
past 8 years, over 5,000,000 boys 
and girls were given this special 
training in safe driving. 

The prime objective of the driver 
education program is to help youth 
find the “way” to greater safety on 
streets and highways. The program 
is based on the educational concept 
that if young and beginning drivers 
are taught the proper attitudes and 
skills through understanding of the 
motor vehicle and its use, they are 
more likely to think and act as 
taught, with the most desirable re- 
sults. Attitude is the cornerstone of 
acceptable social behavior—respect 
for the rules of organized society. 
We are wrong if we think that with 
the teaching of technical facts, 
proper attitudes will, somehow or 
another, “rub off” on the individual. 
The operation of an automobile is 
a commonplace of modern living. 
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The teaching of an attitude of re- 
spect for the laws of caution, care 
and courtesy governing vehicular 
operation should lead to a similarly 
healthy view of the other rules for 
getting along in the complex world 


of today. 
The national high school driver 
program gained 


education has 








Price E. Clark 
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of the accident prevention depart- 
ent of the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies. He joined 
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is educational 
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charge of driver education. Pre- 
viously he was teacher, high school 
principal and superintendent of 
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widespread public recognition and 
approval both as an equal to other 
long-established courses in the 
school curriculum and as an exten- 
sion of the educational philosophy 
which has dominated such success- 
ful youth programs as the Boy and 
Girl Scouts, 4-H Clubs, Future 
Farmers and Future Homemakers 
of America. Youth programs of this 
sort, basing their achievement ob- 
jectives on member participation in 
desirable activities, operate on the 
principle that youth learns best 
through doing. And, more especial- 
ly, when the doing is properly 
planned, supervised, guided and 
evaluated. 

A good high school driver edu- 
cation course emphasizes the fol- 
lowing objectives: 

1. Providing students with the 
background to understand the need 
for driver education, through a 
teaching of the evolution of the 
motor car, its social and economic 
influences on society and the acci- 
dent problems which it creates; 

2. Acquainting students with the 
nomenclature, parts, 
function, operation and care of the 
motor car; 

3. Providing students with proper 
behind-the-wheel driving  experi- 
ence (learning by doing) in dual- 
control cars, through personal in- 
struction by trained teachers at 
their side; 

4. Helping students to acquire 


mechanics, 
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proper driving skills and habits to 
apply them to any motor vehicle 
driven; 

5. Teaching the effect of such 
natural laws as gravity, inertia, fric- 
tion, motion and centrifugal force 
on the operation of a car; 

6. Teaching the effect of natural 
elements such as water, snow, ice, 
fog, light and darkness on driving 
performance, and their relationship 
to the cause and prevention of 
accidents; 


Proper ATTITUDES 


7. Helping students to acquire 
the knowledge, habits and attitudes 
for recognizing and complying with 
man-made-laws, rules, regulations, 
signs and marking for safe traffic 
control on streets and highways; 

8. Teaching proper admiration 
and respect for the service rendered 
by traffic courts and officials; 

9. Helping students to acquire 
proper understanding and attitudes 
toward parents, who, as car owners, 
bear the responsibility and liability 
of the car and driver; and 

10. Stressing the danger of young 
and immature drivers becoming 
psychologically influenced by a 
group spirit to “show-off”, contest 
or indulge in the use of alcohol and 
narcotics. 

These ten objectives are the 
foundation of the safe driving edu- 
cation which youngsters in this 
nation are receiving today. 
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Growth of High School Driver Education in Public Schools Since 1948 


The contribution of driver edu- 
cation to the texture of our social 
behavior is manifold. Many teachers 
have testified that no other high 
school course offers more opportu- 
nities to teach good citizenship. 
The fact that member companies 
of the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies, and other insur- 
ance companies, have established 


preferential rates for driver edu- 
cated youngsters is evidence of 
faith in driver education as a poten- 
tial force for accident reduction. 

The Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies, instrumenting 
the wishes of its member insurance 
companies, has been a leader in 
the driver education movement 
from its beginning. 
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In Bergen County, New Jersey, 
in 1931, the Accident Prevention 
Department of the Association 
sponsored the nation’s first work- 
shop for training driver education 
that time, the 
Association has sponsored, taught 
and assisted with teacher training 
programs in colleges and universi- 


instructors. Since 


ties throughout the entire country. 
More than 10,000 teachers and in- 
structors have received this special 
training. 

In 1936, the Association pub 
lished Man And The Motor Car, the 
first high school text for driver edu- 
cation courses. Including its many 
more 1,000,000 
copies of this book were distributed 
before its publishing rights were 
transferred in 1953 to one of the 
nation’s leading textbook publishers, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

As supplements to the driver 
education program, the Association 
developed and published teacher 


revisions, than 


manuals, workbooks, tests, 
phlets illustrative 
totaling millions of copies, which 
have been distributed free or at 
publication Staff 


have served as instructors, lectur- 


pam- 


and material, 


cost. membeis 
ers, speakers, panelists, committee 
members and consultants to hun- 
dreds of programs at local, state 
and national levels and were active 
in both the national conferences 
on driver education program poli- 
cies and standards. 
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Since the school 1946-47, 
the Association has conducted the 
Annual National High School 
Driver Education Award Program- 
the only program of its kind in the 
nation and the only source of cur- 
rent information on the 
progress of driver education in 
high schools. This program not only 
produces an analytical survey of 
driver education by states, but pro- 
vides a constant incentive for driver 
education expansion and improve- 
ment. It follows definite criteria 
and a point system of evaluation 
developed by a special group of 
educators, known as the National 
Advisory Committee, which meets 
annually in New York. A second 
national group, the Board of Judges, 
also meets annually to review all 
reports turned in by the states and 
determine the award 
Awards are usually presented to 
Governors, or their designated rep- 
resentatives, before state-wide edu- 


year 


national 


winners. 


cational conferences or _ special 
meetings arranged from the Gove: 


nors Office. 


OFFICIAL APPROVAL 


This program has the official ap- 


proval and cooperation of every 


state and has made a noteworthy 
contribution, on both the national 
and state levels, to over-all plan- 
ning and direction of the driver 
education movement. 

the 


No program introduced in 
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high school curriculum in the past 
50 years has had such phenomenal 
growth as driver education. How- 
ever, the fact remains that the 
present annual enrollment is less 
than half the number of students 
eligible. Fifty-five percent of the 
nation’s high schools are offering no 
course whatsoever in driver educa- 
tion, and the standards of many 
programs are still below those rec- 
ommended by the two National 
Conferences on High School Driver 
Education (the same standards as 
those recently adopted for prefer- 
ential insurance rates by member 
companies of the Association). 

Much still remains to be done to 
strengthen driver education: 

The public needs to be more 
educated to the value and neces- 
sity of this program—and its support 
enlisted (enterprising insurance 
agents could render much assist- 
ance to this cause in their respec- 
tive communities) ; 

School boards and school admin- 
istrators must be encouraged to 
introduce programs in their schools 
—and improve existing programs; 

State school administrators, col- 
leges and universities need to accept 
more responsibility for developing 
teachers and leaders in this field- 
many more trained teachers and 
leaders are essential; 
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More research is needed to de- 
termine the most effective 
and means of instruction—and to 
determine the efficacy of driver 
education in reducing accidents. 

The Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies, and other inter- 
ested organizations, are constantly 
working to achieve these ends . 
and so are many individual insur- 
ance agents and agent groups. 

In some communities agents have 
provided cars for practice driving 
and scholarships for the training of 
teachers in driver education. They 


ways 


have shared the cost of driver edu- 
cation administration, provided 
texts and materials for driver edu- 
cation classes, incentive prizes for 
driver education students and cer- 
tificates for graduating 
from standard courses. 

The opportunities for agents to 
help in furthering the driver educa- 
tion movement are limitless. There 


students 


is not a community in this nation 
which could not use active and sin- 
cere promotion of driver education 
—promotion emphasizing that driver 
education is not only a practical 
education for daily living but a 
weapon in the nation’s fight against 
juvenile delinquency. 

The insurance industry—and its 
local representatives and agents- 
are natural leaders in this campaign. 



































OF THE 


; Good thina le business!” 
“Took an aptitude test at the office today. Good thing I own the 
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Usable Ideas for Today 


Druccist’s LIABILITY 

There is perhaps no profession so 
packed with potential danger as med- 
icine with its direct relationship upon 
human life. Public notoriety is al- 
most inevitable when a druggist is 
held liable for the aggravated illness 
of a customer who believes his pur- 
chased medication to be at fault. Us- 
ually such instances arise from the 
misinterpretation of a _ prescription— 
the delivery and consequent use of 
wrong medication or an _ incorrect 
amount of medication. Less frequent- 
ly, a druggist may receive unfavor- 
able publicity, if not legal punish- 
ment, through the sale of a contam- 
inated drug. 

The relationship between pharma- 
cist and customer is almost as trusting 
as that between physician and patient. 
Most of us take for granted that the 
doctor trusts the pharmacist to un- 
derstand and prepare precisely what 
is prescribed. Even if we are told 
what medication we are purchasing 
and what we might expect as its re- 
sult, we laymen would probably be 
mystified by the medical terminology. 
It is this assumed confidence which is 
largely accountable for the drastic 
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effect of the druggist’s error. And 
his mistake is sometimes costly in loss 
of life, as well as loss of personal rep- 
utation, finances and customer rela- 
tionships which may have taken years 
to build. 

Many druggists are unaware of the 
extent of their liability or are under 
the mistaken impression that such 
liability is covered by their owners’, 
landlords’, and tenants’ liability pol- 
icy. Essentially, druggist’s liability is 
a product liability policy to which cer- 
tain elements of malpractice insurance 
have been added. It may be written 
as a separate policy; as a rider to the 
OL&T policy; or as an endorsement 
on the prescribed form to a compre- 
hensive general liability policy. 

The broad provisions of this policy 
cover any sort of merchandise usually 
on sale in a drugstore and do not 
limit the coverage to claims arising 
out of the handling or the use of 
drugs and medicines alone. Foods and 
beverages which may be served and 
eaten in a drugstore soda fountain or 
lunchroom are also covered under this 
policy. 

For drugstores with an annual in- 
come of $50,000.00 or less, the rate 
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for this insurance is $15.00 a year. 
If the store averages more than $50,- 
000.00 annually, the rate is $.30 for 
each $1,000.00 of receipts with a 
$15.00 minimum premium. 


—Cravens, Dargan REVIEW 
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WELCOME Map 

One agent made a friend of every 
new resident moving to his city by 
distributing a map of the town to 
each newcomer. 

—The Marylander 
i-fA 
BASEMENT BUSINESS 

The most expensive food eaten in 
America today is the game fish, birds 
and animals bagged by sportsmen. 
If fishermen content to dig 
worms, use a bamboo pole or one cut 
from a thicket, they would probably 
catch as many pounds of edible fish, 
but instead they put more into equip- 
ment than all the fish they will ever 
catch are worth. Same thing goes for 
the chaps with a gun going after 
ducks, .geese, quail and pheasants. In- 
surance men have long since learned 
to. cash in.on the sportsman’s love 
of his equipment by insuring it. 

Now we have a new sport—the do- 
it-yourself deal. Here the economic 
loss is not as great because a high 
percentage of people can do a paint 
job that satisfies them and at least 
saves the surface, as the paint slogan 
urges us to do. But these fellows who 
are buying fancy equipment in the 
way of electric drills and saws! Once 
in a while there is a genius who turns 
out beautiful cabinet work, but a good 
many never come up with anything 
that justifies the investment in equip- 
ment and the time put in, unless, 
like in fishing, you throw in the time. 

All this is, however beside the 
point. The fact is that these self-doers 


were 
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have invested money in equipment 
which should be covered by insur- 
ance. Be sure to count it all in, and 
the products of such labor and use 
the prospect’s interest in these things 
as an entering wedge to get an ap- 
praisal or inventory of his wordly 
goods. You know what to do after 
that. 
-The Local Agent 
5 7 
Act Topay 

Waiting until we are absolutely 
sure, waiting until conditions change, 
waiting until somebody else proves a 
product right—all these people who 
insist on waiting for some future time 
to buy, to save, to DO the things 
which need to be done, are losing 
millions of dollars daily. 

Suppose everybody had said, of the 
1920 automobile, “I'll wait until it 
is perfected before I buy.” There 
would be no great automobile indus- 
try, and we would have been deprived 
of millions of man-hours of driving 
pleasure. 

While some timid soul waits, others 
are building businesses, earning a 
handsome income, buying, selling, 
trading, doing, growing. This latter 
group knows that anyone who waits 
until things are 100 percent to his 
satisfication will die before he is ready 
to grasp an opportunity. 

It is much the same with the sales- 
man who is going to make an all-out 
sales drive next week—never _ this 
week, always next week. When sum- 
mer comes he plans on doing “his 
best” when fall arrives. 

Fall finds him not quite ready, but 
he will be ready to set the woods on 
fire “this winter.” Always “provided,” 
of course, that conditions have settled 
down to something like normal by 
that time. Provided, too, that “things 
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HAVE cleared up” and there is noth- 
ing but green lights. 

It all goes back to the tact that 
the less a man wants tu work, the 
more he is going to do “tomorrow.” 

—The General's Review 
y 7 7 


SAVING ‘TIME 
When you find a business client who 
is so busy that he has little time to 
discuss insurance, you have found a 
man who should be interested in put- 
ting his insurance all with one agency, 
meaning you. One reason he hesitates 
to give you the time you need when 
you come in is that he does business 
perhaps with a half dozen insurance 
men, all of whom feel they should 
“keep in touch” with him. It seems 
to him that he is always talking to 
some insurance agent. Tell him that 
if he will permit you to survey all of 
his insurance needs, match them up 
with his policies and make recommen- 
dations and then let you handle all 
of his insurance as the policies expire, 
he will have only one agent to see, 
and particularly that he will talk only 
to an agent who knows what his in- 
surance needs are and who isn’t shoot- 
ing in the dark. But don’t do this 
unless you are ready to do a complete 
survey job, beginning not with his 
policies but with a study of his ex 
posures. 
—The Local Agent 
oe giow 


PoLicE PROMOTION 

In cooperation with the local po- 
lice department a theatre in a town 
tagged every unlocked parked car 
with a tag reading: “Police Warning. 
Please help us cut down crime by 
locking your car when you leave it 
unattended. An unlocked car is an 
open invitation to. potential car 
thieves, to a bandit who may want 
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to use it as a get-away car, to pleas- 
ure-bent teen-agers who want to take 
a reckless joy-ride, thus endangering 
their own lives as well as others. In 
the event you lock your car, please 
place all packages of value in the 
trunk out of sight.” A promotion of 
this kind would be even more suit- 
able for an insurance agent than for 
a _ theatre. 

—The Marylander 


roe. 2 
TuHink INSURANCE! 

The Frenchman said “Everything 
makes me think of a beautiful wom- 
an!” One characteristic we have 
found in all top salesmen is that every- 
thing makes them think of their 
product or service. They never get 
sidetracked. One of the oldest sales 
resistance tricks in the hooks is. to 
get the salesman talking about other 
things (like baseball, women, or the 
United Nations). Crack . salesmen 
don’t fall for it. Insurance salesmen 
work the above subjects something 
like this: “Sure the Yanks will win— 
they have bench strength. They be- 
lieve in insurance,” or “Women -are 
wonderful. We have to make sure 
they are protected,” or “Certainly I 
believe in the United Nations. We all 
believe in security in our personal 
lives etc, Don't let them side- 
track you! Everything should remind 
you of insurance. 

—The General's 
y ong 


Review 


Quora IDEA 

A firm in Chicago offers each sales- 
man a prize of an A. & H. policy— 
covering both the salesman and his 
family—if he meets his sales quota. 
Are there any business firms in your 
town to whom you could sell a similar 
idea? 


—The Marylander 





ublications 





Copies may be obtained by 
writing to: Accident Prevention 
Department, Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies, 
60 John Street, New York 38. 





“Your Guide to Safety in the Printing 
Trades” ~—A booklet outlining safe prac- 
tice rules for operations performed in 
the printing trades. Particular atten- 
tion is given to the hazards of offices 
and editorial rooms, composing rooms, 
stereotype departments, press rooms, 
and binderies. Includes a considera- 
tion of precautions necessary to pre- 
vent lead poisoning. 23 pp., 3%” x 
5%”, ill., $2.60 per 100. 


“Your Guide to the Safe Care and 
Use of Fiber Ropes”—This interesting 
booklet opens with a description of 
fiber rope construction and methods 
of identifying the various fibers used 
in making rope. Following sections in- 
clude rules for the care, use and in- 
spection of ropes. Also included are 


an illustration showing ten general 
types of knots and hitches, a table 
showing the breaking strengths of 
various types and sizes of ropes, and 
a table showing block and rope sizes. 
12 pp., 3%” x 5%”, ill., $1.50 per 100. 


“Your Guide to the Safe Use of 
Lifting Machinery”—deals with safe 
methods of operating common types 
of lifting machinery, including: elec- 
tric hoists, monorail telphers, jib 
cranes, gantry cranes, locomotive 
cranes, truck-mounted cranes, and 
rigid and swinging boom industrial 
cranes, Twenty-one pp., 3% inches x 
5% inches, ill., $3.60 per 100 copies. 


“Before Disaster Strikes”—This book- 
let presents a comprehensive plan of 
organization for disaster control and 
describes briefly the duties of each 
member of the organization. Infor- 
mation is included on emergency 
warning and communication systems, 
training employees, conducting drills, 
maintaining morale, and the general 
preparation of a plant for emergen- 
cies. Specific procedures are outlined 
for meeting disaster from fire, flood, 
windstorms, sabotage, air raids and 
germ attacks. Although designed 
principally for application to large 
plants, the procedures presented are 
sufficiently flexible to be easily adapt- 
able to organizations of any size. An 
extensive bibliography of disaster con- 
trol literature is included. 20 pp., 
6” x 9”, $8.50 per 100. 


“Panic and its Control”’—This pam- 
phlet covers the nature and causes of 
panic, as well as its prevention and 
control, It is an excellent working 
guide for controlling panic evoking 
situations and for handling panic in 
places of public assembly. 14 pp., 
6” x 9”, $8.00 per 100. 





@ The well-rounced advertising and sales pro- 


motion program described here by a seif-con- 


fessed novice in advertising recently won the 


award of Honorable Mention in the Insurance 


Advertising Conference’s annual competition— 


the broad range of activities at the community 


level should interest all agents 


Effective Agency Advertising 


n Ocroser, 1951, I was made 
manager of our Decatur, Ten- 

nessee, branch office. Being asso- 
ciated daily with experienced 
agents took much of the vagueness 
from the insurance profession. 
From the first day my mentality 
was challenged to the utmost de- 
gree. My becoming affiliated with 
the agency meant another salary to 
be paid. It was my assignment to 
produce enough new business to 
pay my basic salary. As an added 
incentive, I get one-half the com- 
mission on all business resulting 
from my personal efforts. 

New business became my watch- 
word, A careful analysis was made. 
The findings were alarming. In 
Athens where our main office is 
located no advertising was being 
done. Due to superior claim service 
and agency service, the premium 
volume had reached the acme and 
leveled off. Being an “Old Repu- 
table Agency” warded off cut-rate 
competition ten years ago. But as 
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LINER 


By JAMES C. 





early as 1951 new agents were 
springing from all corners—Cut- 
Rate, Dividend Promisers. (1 failed 
to mention the fact that we repre- 
sent only stock companies.) Too, 
new stock company agents were 
being appointed. In the branch 
office territory Farm Bureau insur- 
ance was being sold. Sears-Roe- 
buck, known and loved by rural 
people, began talking insurance. It 
was my job to convince one and all 
that “there ain’t no bargains in 
insurance.” The mind of Mr. Insur- 
ance Buyer appeared to be imper- 
vious to insurance quality. He will 
pay more for a registered animal 
because he knows animals. He will 
recognize the difference in quality 
in a pair of shoes because he can 
see the difference in workmanship, 
feel the difference in comfort, but 
“insurance is insurance,” so why 
pay more? 
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Here is my opportunity. Let us 
bring Mr. Insurance Buyer to our 
office. My ultimate goal is to incul- 
cate in the minds of people that 
the name “Dodson” or “Liner” 
means Insurance, the name “Insur- 
ance” means Dodson or Liner. The 
advertising technique must be sim- 
ple, appealing, and unique. 

Our Athens offices are located on 
the second floor. Personal and busi- 
ness reasons make moving imprac- 
tical. Having no window to attract 
newcomers creates a problem which 
necessitates our working out an 
effective advertising program at 
minimum cost. 

The Company-prepared mats 
were discontinued. There was noth- 
ing unusual about them as all 
agents are furnished similar cuts. 
To replace this we purchased from 
the local paper one-quarter page, 
once each week. The entire space 
was black with DODSON INSUR- 
ANCE AGENCY, ATHENS AND 
DECATUR in bold white letters. 
There was nothing more. Anyone 
who opened the paper 
miss seeing the ad. This, 


couldn’t 
with no 


exceptions, was our most effective 
newspaper advertising. Repeatedly 


we were asked if the idea were 
original. 

Next, we ran timely ads. During 
the polio season our ads briefly 
insurance 


gave polio protection, 


giving the number of 


stricken by polio in our area. 


persons 
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September 


Following a large fire loss, or 
automobile accident, while the 
public was still conscious of the 
accident, another ad would appear 
in our regular space—minimum 
words. 


Dat_y NEWSPAPER 


Remembering names is an art, 
but any old goat will remember a 
face. If the face is seen often 
enough, the name automatically 
becomes a part of the face. This 
thought prompted my going to the 
photographer and having my pic- 
ture taken. The picture, captioned 
James C. Liner, “Mr. Insurance,” is 
run in the daily newspaper five 
days each week. Below the picture 
there is a question and answer per- 
taining to insurance. The question 
is addressed to, and answered by, 
“Mr. Since the first 
week our insureds have actually 
furnished the questions. This form 
of advertising has definitely associ- 
ated my name and face with insur- 
ance. Daily I receive mail addressed 
to “Mr. Insurance.” Telephone calls 
for “Mr. Insurance” are common. 
Recently a small boy, in all sin- 
cerity, addressed my wife as “Mrs. 
Insurance.” This incident proves 
conclusively that the “Mr. Insur- 
ance” idea has hit the jackpot. Two 
names to advertise—Dodson and 
Liner—slightly complicated the pro- 
gram. The name “James C. Liner” 
is never used on agency advertising 


Insurance.” 
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unless “Dodson Insurance Agency” 
is also used. The slightest indication 
of my attempting to usurp the pres- 
tige or take credit for success of 
the business would bring disastrous 
results. The old modest, conserva- 
tive, gallant agent rode away in the 
last horse-drawn buggy. This is a 
fast, modern, “dog-eat-dog” age, 
survival-of-the-fastest-talker era; so 
my picture isn’t run in a newspaper 
to nourish personal vanity. It is a 
pictorial effort to fuse Dodson- 
Insurance-Liner. 

Our radio advertising has been 
condensed to station-break spots. 
When the fire siren blows, the an- 
nouncer locates the fire, makes a 
station break to announce what is 
burning. He advises all to contact 
Dodson Insurance Agency for ex- 
pert insurance advice. : 

Convinced that it pays to adver- 
tise, we decided to spice our pro- 
gram with something personal and 
permanent. We needed a trade- 
mark. It must be simple, appealing, 
original, and colorful. Above all, I 
wanted to impress children. Too, it 
must have a direct connection with 
our agency. Burning homes or seri- 
ous accidents reflect unhappiness. 
A coat-of-arms is too formal and 
trite. An animal attracts attention. 


THE AUTHOR: 
Mr. Liner is manager of the Decatur, Tenn., branch office of the Dodson 
Insurance Agency. He is 27, married, and graduated from Tennessee Wesleyan 
College and University of Tennessee. He is member of American Legion, Elks, 


Lions, Shriner, Jay Cee, Boy Scouts and various community clubs. 
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The fox—not a young, inexperi- 
enced fox, but an old fox with a 
character-lined face—to us seemed 
appropriate. Time has slightly 
curved his spine, but the angle of 
his tail and his satisfied smile is 
symbolic of the strength of old line 
insurance companies. We had a 
local commercial artist draw our 
FOX dressed in ordinary farmer 
attire. He carries a cane for assist- 
ance, if needed. “The Wise Old 
Fox” became our trademark. We 
ran one ad, using the Hartford stag 
and our fox, captioned “Two Great 
Trademarks.” In the future I hope 
to show only a picture of the fox 
and have the public think of Dod- 
son Agency. I am now making plans 
for a contest to name the fox. 
Only for special promotions do 
we use company furnished mailing 
material. We do enclose some mate- 
rial when mailing renewals. My 
idea is to have people come to us 
to discuss insurance. Then, only 
insurance is on their mind. 
Birthday and anniversary cards 
prove to be our most subtle and 
effective method of advertising by 
mail. Hours have been spent search- 
ing old records to obtain birth and 
anniversary dates. We have a booth 
each year at the Meigs and Mc- 
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Minn County Fairs. We have small 
boys distribute cards. On the card 
the name, address, day and month 
of birth (not year) and anniversary 
date are written. The card is 
dropped into a box at our booth. 
In the last day of the fair a name 
is drawn from the box and a nice 
prize is given. The person is con- 
centrating on the prize when giving 
the needed information, and when 
he or she receives a birthday or 
anniversary card asks, “How did 
you know it was my birthday?” 
Recently I sent an anniversary card 
to the social editor of our local 
paper. Her reply in the social col- 
umn: “Mr. Insurance (Jimmy Liner), 
thank you kindly for the lovely an- 
niversary card. It was the only card 
we received. Now, Mr. Insurance, 
just where did you get the date?” 

The birthday remembrance cards 
delight older people. We get nice 
letters and telephone calls from the 
recipients. The new accounts re- 
sulting from the cards compensate 
many times the cost, time and 
effort. We heartily recommend this 
form of advertising to all rural and 
small town agents. 

During the early Spring months 
we enclosed a package of zinnia 
seeds with each card (part of the 
seeds were furnished by an insur- 
ance company) and asked the re- 
cipients to smile once for each 
flower produced. The response ex- 


ceeded my fondest hopes. 


September 


On two company automobiles we 
have the agency imprint—The Wise 
Old Fox—and “Mr. Insurance.” At 
all rural public gatherings we try 
to have at least one of the cars 
there. Often we have one in Mc- 
Minn County and one in Meigs 
County purely for commercial pur- 
poses. If possible, and practical, we 
have a car at every fire, and near 
the scene of automobile accidents. 


REMINDER GIFTS 


Cardboard fans were given to 
churches. We advertised the fans 
were available, supply limited. 
Church officials called at our office 
for the fans. Since the supply was 
limited, only enough fans were 
taken for the church. 

Several thousand wooden pencils 
were given last year. 

Ash trays are placed in restau- 
rants, clubs, etc. 

Balloons are given to the chil- 
dren at large public gatherings. 

The RIGHT calendar is good. 
Our calendars are carefully and 
personally selected. We select 
something bright and amusing, 
never risque. I take the calendar to 
the desired spot and get permission 
to hang it. Ninety-five percent of 
the calendars stay in the same spot 
until I replace them at the end of 
the year. To mail calendars in our 
area is a waste of time and money. 

Leather year books are given to 
approximately 500 customers each 
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Mr. Liner, left, is shown here with agency principals and staff. Mrs. Frank 
R. Dodson, seated; Mrs. Pearl Hansard, Mr. Dodson and Charles S. Runyon. 
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year. This is a Dodson Agency 
tradition. 

Booths are placed at County 
Fairs. Catchy placards are used. 
We use burning houses, burning 
forests, etc., to attract attention. 

An oil distributor gave us several 
empty oil drums. Each can was 
painted dark green. A local sign 
painter painted “Help keep Deca- 
tur clean” in white letters on the 
drums. The residents appreciated 
our efforts and have cooperated by 
using the cans for waste paper, etc. 

Annually to the outstanding bas- 
ketball player (both male and fe- 
male) we give a nice engraved 
trophy. This is done in Athens and 
Decatur. The trophies are awarded 


at the last game of the season when 
the letters are also awarded. From 
this we receive valuable free news- 


paper and radio publicity. 

Last year, assisted by two fire 
chiefs, one public relations expert, 
and one company Field Man, we 
promoted a very successful fire pre- 
vention program to ten schools. 
Agency imprinted material 
given to several thousand children. 
Each grade was asked to prepare 
a paper on “Fire Prevention.” The 
winner from each grade was given 
a bright red fire helmet and a ride 
on the fire truck. The local paper 
gave us a front page spread on the 
entire campaign. The results can’t 


was 


be estimated. 
Our latest idea is to purchase 


September 


large clocks with our agency im- 
print on them. We sell the clocks to 
merchants at half price. They are 
delighted to get a nice clock at low 
cost. Too, since they have some- 
thing invested, the clocks have a 
prominent place and are protected. 

My assistance is offered to local 
schools in fire drills, safety patrol 
work, etc. Even though it is time 
consuming, hundreds of boys and 
girls learn my name and occupation. 


DETERMINING FACTOR 


Advertising costs was the deter- 
mining factor in our program. It 
was difficult to decide on the right 
type. Since our program was in the 
experimental stage, I was reluctant 
to invest too much money until re- 
sults could be ear-marked. 

Prior to this time not one of ow 
signs adorned the highways. First, 
we bought ten 4 x 6 signs. All of 
these signs were placed in good 
spots, rent free. With the assistance 
of our janitor we built two 8 x 16 
signs. Next, I spotted eighteen barns 
located perfectly for advertising. 
The owners allowed us to paint our 
signs on them. This, too, was frec 
space. I bought a close-out stock of 
white paint. Our janitor painted the 
white background; an insurance 
customer did the lettering to pay 
his insurance premiums. We used 
dark green letters on white back- 
ground. We know excess wording 
tends to lessen the effectiveness of 
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signs. Again only DODSON IN- 
SURANCE AGENCY — ATHENS 
AND DECATUR — ALL FORMS 
OF INSURANCE was all that ap- 
peared on these spacious signs. 

Within the city limits of Decatur 
we have a large wall sign. In Athens 
we have the entire wall of a large 
building completely covered with a 
sign. These locations catch all ave- 
nues of traffic. 

In a small neighboring town we 
have our third wall sign. In this 
town we are concentrating on new 
business. The space on the three 
walls is gratis also. Normally the 
space occupied by our signs has a 
monthly rental value of $150. The 
money saved in this instance allows 
me extra advertising money which, 
otherwise, would not be available. 

For the benefit of other agents, 
may I add that the locations weren’t 
obtained in a day, week, or month. 
Imagine an agent prancing up to a 
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farmer with this: “How about 
painting a sign on your barn?” Our 
farmers are proud of their barns 
and would experience no hesitation 
in refusing. First, locate the spot 
and find some way to make your- 
self known to the owner. When you 
find the right approach, you have 
not only accomplished your aim, 
you have made a friend. Too, you 
have saved $600 in advertising cost 
over a ten-year period. This figure 
is based on a monthly rental of $5. 

Without appearing bold or pre- 
sumptuous, the aggressive agent 
offers assistance on every civic 
project. The citizens will often im- 
pose on such a person. 

However, the confidence gained 
and the good will created will 
prove to be one of your most val- 
uable assets. 

To advertise successfully one 
must like the work and constantly 
be on the alert with original ideas. 


The author will gladly assist any agent who desires 
further information about program, or exchange of ideas 
or experiences. Write directly to him at Decatur, Tenn. 


te 


Life doesn’t begin at 40 for those who went 
like 60 when they were 20. 


o ° ° 


It isn’t the size of the dog in the fight that 
counts—but the size of the fight in the dog. 
—The Indiana Agent 





. . AUTOMOBILE 
Jury Prudence. In Greenville, Miss., 


a jury impressed by the merits 1) of 
the damage suit brought by a woman 
driver against a motorist after an auto 
collision, and 2) by the motorist’s 
countersuit, found after deliberation 
“for the plaintiff in the sum of $1,000 
and also for the defendant in the sum 
of $1,000, both parties being equally 
negligent” . . . Wrong Key. In Van 
Nuys, Calif., a housewife was fined 
$16 for speeding 45 mph in a 25-mile 
zone, despite her plea that “I saw 
Liberace in his new Cadillac, and I 
wanted to catch up to get a good look 
at him” . . . No Pull. Deciding to play 
it safe after downing three pints of 
beer at a local pub, a Chatham, Eng- 
land man pushed his motor bike in- 
stead of riding it, was fined $14 any- 
way and had his license suspended for 
a year for “being drunk in charge of a 
motor vehicle.” 


. .. BURGLARY AND THEFT 
Time Check. A Sacramento, Callif., 
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jewelry company ran a display ad: 
“To the person or persons that re- 
moved the watches from our windows 
. . . the watches are guaranteed for 
a lifetime and if they should prove 
unsatisfactory at any time, please bring 
them in for servicing at no cost to 
you” .. . Saw Bones. In Moultrie, Ga., 
accused of smuggling a hacksaw blade 
to prisoners in the county jail, a wom- 
an protested: “The boys in there told 
me they wanted the blade to saw soup 
bones. I didn’t know they were going 
to try to get out” . . . Whodoo? In 
Los Angeles, Calif., a man reported 
that thieves had broken into his ga- 
rage, departed with 20 poison-tipped 
darts, two 8-ft blowguns and a white 
man’s shrunken head valued at $500. 


... Fme 
Deadhead. In Council Bluffs, Iowa, a 
housewife began trimming dead limbs 
from a neighbor's tree, was 50 feet up 
before she realized that she had sawed 
so many limbs she could not get 
down, when rescued by the fire de- 
partment commented: “That was the 
dumbest thing I ever heard of”... 
Ignitee. In Memphis, a woman was 
fined $51 for smoking in her hotel bed 
and setting the bed on fire despite her 
explanation that “It was on fire when 
I got in bed.” 


. . . UNCLASSIFIED 
Kicking Filly. In New Haven, a wom- 
an charged that she was kicked by 
flying hoofs and caught in a “veritable 
stampede of horses, brought a $5,000 
suit against the owners of an amuse- 
ment park’s merry-go-round . . . Win- 
dow Chill. A Tulsa appliance store 
filed its display windows with air con- 
ditioners, then a _ sudden blizzard 
dropped temperatures to a record low 
for date, posted apology . . . “we left 
a conditioner on over the weekend.” 
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